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THE  LANDMARK  OF  FREEDOM. 

SPEECH 

HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER 

AGAINST  THE  BEPEAL 


In  Senate,  February  21, 1854. 

Mr.  President; 

I  approach  this  discussion  with  awe. 
mighty  question,  with  untold  issues,  whioh  it 
involves,  oppresses  me.  Like  a  portentous 
cloud,  surcharged  with  irresistible  Btorm  and 
ruin,  it  seems  to  fill  the  whole  heavens,  making 
me  painfuHy  oonsoious  how  unequal  I  am  to 
the  oooasion — how  unequal,  also,  is  all  that  1 
ean  say,  to  all  that  I  feel. 

In  delivering  my  sentiments  here  to  day,  I 
shall  speak  frankly-— according  to  my  convio- 
tions.  without  concealment  or  reserve.  But  if 
anything  fell  from  the  Seoator  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Douglas,]  in  opening  this  discussion, 
whioh  might  seem  to  challenge  a  personal  con¬ 
test,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
it.  I.et  not  a  word  or  a  tone  pass  my  lips  to 
direct  attention,  for  a  moment,  from  the  tran¬ 
scendent  theme,  by  the  side  of  which  Senators 
and  Presidents  are  but  dwarfs.  I  would  not 
forget  those  amenities  which  belong  to  thiB 
plaoe,  and  are  so  well  calculated  to  temper 
the  antagonism  of  debate  ;  nor  can  I  cease  to 
remember  and  to  feel,  that,  amidst  all  diversi¬ 
ties  of  opinion,  wo  are  the  representatives  of 
thirty -one  sister  republics,  knit  together  by 
indissoluble  tie,  and  constituting  that  Plural 
Unit,  which  we  all  embrace  by  the  endearing 
name  of  country. 

The  question  presented  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any 
whioh  has  occurred  in  our  national  history 
sinoe  the  Geolaration  of  Independence.  In 
every  aspect  it  assumes  gigantic  proportions, 
whether  we  simply  oonsider  the  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  it  oonoerns,  or  tho  public  faith,  or  na¬ 
tional  policy  which  it  a  fleets,  or  that  higher 
question — that  Question  of  Questions,  as  far 
above  others  as  Liberty  is  above  the  common 
things  of  life — whioh  it  opens  anew  for  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  oonoerns  an  immense  region,  larger  than 
the  original  thirteen  States,  vying  in  extent 
with  all  the  existing  Free  States,  scotching 
over  prairie,  field,  and  forest — interlaced  by 
silver  streams,  skirted  by  protecting  mountains, 
and  constituting  the  heart  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent — only  a  little  smaller,  let  me  add, 
than  three  great  European  countries  oombined— 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  each  of  which,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  has  dominated  over  the  world.  This 
territory  has  already  been  likened,  on  this  floor, 
to  the  Garden  of  God.  The  similitude  is 
found,  not  merely  in  its  present  pure  and  vir¬ 
gin  character,  but  in  its  aotnal  geographical 
situation,  occupying  oentral  spaces  on  this 
hemisphere,  which,  in  their  general  relations, 
may  well  compare  with  that  early  Asiatio 
home.  We  are  told  that, 

Southward  through  Eden  wont  a  river  large  ; 
so  here  we  have  a  stream  which  is  larger  than 
the  Euphrates.  And  here,  too,  amidst  all  the 
smiling  products  of  nature,  lavished  by  tho 
hand  of  God,  is  the  goodly  tree  of  Liberty, 
planted  by  our  fathers,  whioh,  without  exag¬ 
geration,  or  even  imagination,  may  bo  likened 


High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  territory,  that  you 
are  now  called  to  exeroiee  the  grandest  function 
of  the  lawgiver,  by  establishing  those  rules  of 
polity  whioh  will  determine  its  future  charac¬ 
ter.  As  the  twig  is  bent  the.tree  inclines ;  and 
the  influences  impressed  upon  the  early  days  of , 
an  empire — like  those  upon  a  ohild — are  of  in-  1 
conceivable  importance  to  its  futuro  weal  or  woo. 
The  bill  now  before  us,  proposes  to  organize 
and  equip  two  new  territorial  establishments, 
with  governors,  secretaries,  legislative  councils, 
legislators,  judges,  marshals,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  civil  society.  Such  a  measure, 
at  any  time,  would  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
justly  excites  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  effort 
made — on  pretences  unsustainod  by  facts — in 
violation  of  solemn  oovenant,  and  of  tho  early 
"principles  of  our  fathers — to  open  this  immense 
region  to  Slavery. 

Acoording  to  existing  law,  this  Territory  is 
now  guarded  against  Slavery  by  a  positive 
prohibition,  embodied  in  the  Aot  of  Congress, 
approved  March  6th,  1820,  preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  as  a 
sister  State,  and  in  the  following  explicit 
words ; 

“Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  ail  that 
Territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  Louisiana.,  whioh  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
degrees  arid  thirty  miuutes  of  north  latitude,  not  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  tho  State  contemplated  by 

otherwise  than  as  the  punishmont  of  crimes,  shall 
be,  AND  is  hereby,  FOREVER  PROHIBITED.” 

It  is  now  proposed  to  sot  aside  this  prohi¬ 
bition;  hut  thore  seems  to  be  a  singular  inde¬ 
cision  as  to  the  way  in  whioh  the  deed  shall  be 
done.  From  the  time  of  its  first  introduction, 
in  tho  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
the  proposition  has  assumed  different  shapes ; 
and  it  promises  to  assume  as  many  eg  Proteus; 
now,  one  thing  in  form,  and  now,  another; 
now,  like  a  river,  and  then  like  a  flame ;  but, 
in  every  form  and  shape,  identical  in  sub¬ 
stance  ;  with  hut  one  end  and  aim — its  be-all 
and  end-all — the  overthrow  of  the  Prohibition 
of  Slavery. 

At  first,  it  proposed  simply  to  declare,  that 
the  States  formed  out  of  this  Territory  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  11  with  or  without 
Slavery,' ”  and  did  not  directly  assume  to  touch 
this  prohibition.  For  Borne  reason  this  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  then  it  was  precipitately 
proposed  to  declare,  that  the  prohibition  in 
the  Missouri  act  “was  superseded  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Compromise  Measures,  and  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative.”  But  this  would  not  do; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  declare,  that  the 
Prohibition,  “being  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  non  intervention,  by  Congress,  with 
Slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  bb  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void.” 

All  this  is  to  he  done  on  pretences  founded 
upon  the  Slavery  enactments  of  1850;  seek¬ 
ing,  with  mingled  audacity  and  cunning,  “  by 
indirection  to  find  direction  out.”  Now,  sir, 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  those 
measures,  or  to  lean  in  any  way  upon  their 
support.  Relating  to  different  subject-matfcors, 
contained  in  different  acts,  which  prevailed 
suooes8ively,  at  different  times,  and  by  different 
votes — some  persons  voting  for  one  measure, 
and  some  voting  for  another,  and  very  few 
voting  for  all,  they  cannot  he  regarded  as  a 
unit,  embodying  conditions  of  compact,  or  com¬ 
promise,  if  you  please,  adopted  equally  by  all 
parties,  and,  therefore,  obligatory  on  all  par¬ 
ties.  But  since  this  broken  series  of  measures 
has  been  adduced  as  au  apology  for  tho  propo¬ 
sition  now  before  us,  I  desire  to  say,  that,  sueb 
as  they  are,  they  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  by  any  distorting  wand  of  power, 
by  any  perverse  alchemy,  be  transmuted  into 
a  repeal  of  that  original  prohibition  of  Sla¬ 
very. 

On  this  head  there  are  several  points  to 
whioh  I  would  merely  call  attention,  and  then 
pass  on.  First. :  The  Slavery  enactments  of 
1850  did  not  pretend,  in  terms,  to  touch,  much  1 
less  to  change,  the  condition  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  .which  was  already  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gressional  enactment,  but  simply  acted  upon 
“  newly-acquired  Territories,”  the  condition  of 
which  was  not  already  fixed  by  Congressional 
enaotment.  The  two  transactions  related  to 
different  subject-matters.  Secondly:  Tho  enact¬ 
ments  do  not  directly  touch  tho  subject  of 
Slavery,  during  the  territorial  existence  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico;  but  they  provide  pros- 1 
pectiyely,  that,  when  admitted  as  States,  they 


shall  be  received  “  with  or  without  Slavery. 
Here  certainly  can  be  no  overthrow  of  an  ac 
of  Congress  which  directly  concerns  a  Territory 
during  its  Territorial  existence.  Thirdly :  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  discussion  of  these  measures  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  afterwards  before  the  people,  and 
through  the  public  press,  at  the  North  and  the 
South  alike,  no  person  was  hoard  to  intimate 
that  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Missouri 
A  ct  was  in  any  way  disturbed.  And,  fourthly  : 
The  acts  themselves  contain  a  formal  provision, 
that  “nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  impair  or  qualify  anything  ”  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  of  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas, 
wherein  it  is  expressly  deolared,  that  in  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
“Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
orime,  shall  be  prohibited.” 

But  1  do  not  dwell  on  these  things.  Theso 
pretences  have  boon  already  amply  refuted  by 
Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  It  is  clear, 
beyond  all  oontradiotion,  that  tho  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  this  territory  has  not  been  super¬ 
seded  or  in  any  way  contravened  by  the  Slavery 
Acts  of  1850.  The  proposition  before  you  is, 
therefore,  original  in  its  character,  without 
sanction  from  any  former  legislation  ;  and  it 
must,  accordingly,  be  judged  by  its  merits,  as 
i  original  proposition. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  tho  friends 
of  Freedom  are  not  open  to  any  charge  of  ag¬ 
gression.  They  are  now  standing  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  guarding  the  early  intrenehments 
thrown  up  by  our  fathers.  No  proposition  to 
abolish  Slavery  anywhero,  is  now  before  you  ; 
but,  on  the  oontrary,  a  proposition  to  abolish 
Freedom.  The  tefm  Abolitionist,  whioh  is  so 
often  applied  in  reproach,  justly  belongs,  on 
this  ocoasion,  to  him  who  would  overthrow  tliiB 
well-established  landmark.  He  is,  indeod,  no 
Abolitionist  of  Slavery;  let  him  be  called,  sir, 
an  Abolitionist  of  Freedom.  For  myself, 
whether  with  many  or  few,  my  plaoe  is  taken. 
Even  if  alone,  my  feeble  arm  shall  not  be 
wanting  as  a  bar  against  this  outrage. 

On  two  distinct  grounds,  “  both  strong  against 
tho  deed,”  I  now  arraign  it;  First,  in  the 
name  of  Public  Faith,  as  an  infraction  of  the 


the  Union  as  a  Slave  State ;  Secondly,  I  arraign 
it  in  the  name  of  Freedom,  as  an  unjustifiable 
departure  from  the  original  Anti-Slavery  pol¬ 
icy  of  our  fathers.  Those  two  heads  I  propose 
to  consider  in  their  order,  glancing  under  the 
latter  at  the  objections  to  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

And  here,  sir,  before  I  approach  the  argumont, 
indulge  me  with  a  few  preliminary  words 
i  the  oharaoter  of  this  proposition.  Slavery 
-  the  foroible  subjection  of  one  human  being,  in 
person,  labor,  or  property,  to  the  will  of  another. 
In  this  simplo  statement  is  involved  its  whole  in¬ 
justice.  There  is  no  offenoo  against  religion, 
against  morals,  against  humanity,  which  may 
not  stalk,  in  the  license  of  this  institution,  “un- 
fhipt  of  justice.”  For  the  husband  and  wife 
there  is  no  marriage ;  for  the  mother  there  is  no 
assurance  that  her  infant  ohild  will  not  bo  rav¬ 
ished  from  her  breast;  for  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Slave,  thero  is  nothing  that  they  can  call, 
their  own.  Without  a  father,  without  a  mother, 
almost  without  a  God,  tho  slave  has  nothing 
but  a  master.  It  would  bocontrary  to  that 
Rule  of  Right,  which  is  ordained  by  God,  if  such 
a  system,  though  mitigated  often  by  a  patriar¬ 
chal  kindness,  and  by  a  plausible  physical  com¬ 
fort,  could  he  otherwise  than  pernicious  in  its 


not  all.  The  whole  social  fabric  is  disorganized , 
labor  loses  its  dignity ;  industry  sickens ;  edu¬ 
cation  finds  no  schools,  and  all  tho  land  of  Sla¬ 
very  is  impoverished.  And  now,  sir,  when  the 
conscience  of  mankind  is  at  last  aroused  to 
theso  things,  when,  throughout  the  oivilized 
world,  a  slavedealer  is  a  by-word  and  a  reproach, 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  about  to  open  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  traffickers  in  flesh,  that  haunt  the 
shambles  of  the  South.  Such  an  act,  at  this 
time,  is  removed  from  all  reach  of  that  pallia¬ 
tion  often  vouchsafed  to  Slavery.  This  wrong, 
we  are  speciously  told,  by  those  who  seek  to 
defend  it,  is  not  our  original  sin.  It  was  en¬ 
tailed  upon  us,  so  wo  are  instructed,  by  our  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  the  responsibility  is  often,  with 
exultation,  thrown  upon  the  mother  country. 
Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  tho  val¬ 
ue  of  this  apology,  which  is  never  adduced  in 
behalf  of  other  abuses,  and  which  availed 
nothing  against  that  kingly  power,  imposed  by 
tho  mother  country,  and  which  our  fathers 
overthrew,  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  to  know,  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  make 
Slavery  our  own  original  act.  Here  is  a  fresh 
mss  of  aotual  transgression,  whioh  we  cannot 
cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  progenitors, 
nor  upon  any  mother  country,  distant  in  time  or 
place.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
poople  of  the  United  States,  at  this  day,  in  this 
vaunted  period  of  light,  will  he  responsible  for 
it,  so  that  it  shall  be  said  hereafter,  so  loDg  as 
the  dismal  history  of  Slavery  is  read,  that,  in 
the  year  of  Christ  1854,  a  now  and  deliberate 
aot  was  passed,  by  which  a  vast  territory  was 
opened  to  its  inroads. 

Alone  in  the  company  of  nations  does  our 
country  assume  this  hateful  championship. 
In  despotic  Russia,  the  serfdom  whioh  consti¬ 
tutes  the  “peculiar  institution”  of  that  great 


empire,  n 


allowed  to  travel  with  the  ii 


penal  flag,  acoording  to  the  Amerioan  preten- 
sion,  into  provinces  newly  acquired  by  tho 
oommon  blood  and  treasure,  but  is  carefully 
restricted  by  positive  prohibition,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  conscience,  within  its  ancient 
confines  ;  and  this  prohibition — the  Wilmot 
Proviso  of  Russia — is  rigorously  enforced  on 
every  side,  in  all  the  provinces,  as  in  Besarabia 
the  south,  and  Poland  on  the  west,  so  that, 
fact,  no  Russian  nobleman  has  been  able  to 

_ rve  into  theso  important  territories  with  his 

slaves.  Thus  Russia  speaks  for  Freedom, 
and  disowns  the  slaveholding  dogma  of  our 
oountry.  Far  away  in  the  East,  at  “  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  the  day,”  in  effeminate  India,  slavery 
has  been  condemned ;  in  Constantinople,  the 
queenly  seat  of  the  most  powerful  Mahomed- 
an  empire,  where  barbarism  still  mingles  with 
civilization,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  has  fastened 
upon  it  the  stigma  of  disapprobation ;  the 
Barbary  States  of  Africa,  occupying  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  slave  States  of 
our  Union,  and  resembling  them  in  the  nature 
of  their  boundaries,  their  productions,  their 
climate,  and  the  “  peouliar  institution,”  whioh 
sought  shelter  in  both,  have  been  changed  into 
Abolitionists.  Algiers,  seated  near  the  line 
of  36  deg.  30  min,,  has  been  dedicated  to  Free¬ 
dom.  Moroeoo,  by  its  untutored  ruler,  has 
expressed  its  desire,  stamped  in  the  formal 
terms  of  a  treaty,  that  the  very  name  of  sla¬ 
very  may  perish  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
only  recently,  from  the  Dey  of  Tunis  hasj>ro- 
oeeded  that  noble  act,  by  which,  “  In  honor 
of  God,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  the  brute 
creation” — I  quote  his  own  words — he  decreed 
its  total  abolition  throughout  his  dominions. 
Let  Christian  America  be  willing  to  be  taught 
by  these  examples.  God  forbid  that  our  Re¬ 
public— “  heir  of  all  the  ages,  foremost  in  the 
files  of  time” — should  adopt  anew  the  barba- 
'sm  which  they  have  renounced. 

As  the  effort  now  making  is  extraordinary  in 
oharaoter,  so  no  assumption  seems  too  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  he  wielded  in  its  support.  The  pri¬ 
mal  truth  of  the  equality  of  men,  as  proclaim¬ 
ed  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  has 
been  assailed,  and  this  great  charter  of  our 
oountry  discredited.  Sir,  you  and  I  will  soon 
pass  away,  hut  that  will  continue  to  Btand, 
above  impeachment  or  question.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  waB  a  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  tho  language  employed,  though 
general  in  its  character,  must  obviously  be  re¬ 
strained  within  the  design  and  sphere  of  a  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Rights,  involving  no  such  absurdity 
as  was  attributed  to  it  yesterday  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit.]  Sir,  it  is  a 
palpable  fact  that  men  are  not  born  equal  in 
physical  strength  or  in  mental  capacities,  in 
beauty  of  form  or  health  of  body.  These  mor¬ 
tal  oloaks  of  flesh  differ,  as  do  these  worldly 
garments.  Diversity  or  inequality  in  these  re¬ 
spects  is  the  law  of  creation.  But,  as  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as  all  are  equal  in 
his  sight,  whether  Dives  or  Lazarus,  master  or 


slave,  so  are  all  equal  in  natural  inborn  rights 
and,  pardon  me,  if  1  say,  it  is  a  vain  sophism  to 
adduoe  in  argument  against  this  vital  axiom  of 
Liborty,  the  physical  or  mental  inequalities  by 
which  men  are  characterized,  or  the  unhappy 
degradation  to  which,  in  violation  of  a  oommon 
brotherhood,  they  are  doomed.  To 1  deny  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  rush  on  the 
bosses  of  the  shield  of  the  Almighty,  whioh,  i~ 
all  respects,  the  present  measure  seems  to  do. 

To  the  delusive  suggestion  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,]  that  by 
the  overthrow  of  this  prohibition,  the  number  of 
slaves  will  not  be  inoreased,  that  there  will  be 
simply  a  beneficent  diffusion  of  Slavery,  and  not 
its  extension,  I  reply  at  onoe,  that  this  argu¬ 
ment,  if  of  any  value — if  not  more  words,  and 
nothing  else — would  equally  justify  and  require 
the  overthrow  of  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
the  free  States,  and,  indeed,  everywhere 
throughout  the  world.  All  the  dikes,  which, 
in  different  countries,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  march  of  civilization,  have  been  painfully 
set  up  against  the  inroads  of  this  evil,  must  be 
removed,  and  every  land  opened  anew  to  its  de¬ 
structive  flood.  It  is  clear,  beyond  dispute, 
that  by  the  overthrow  of  this  prohibition,  Sla¬ 
very  will  be  quickened,  and  slaves  themselves 
will  be  multiplied,  while  new  “  room  and 
verge  ”  will  he  seoured  for  the  gloomy  opera¬ 
tions  of  slave  law,  under  whioh  free  labor  will 
droop,  and  a  vast  territory  will  be  smitten  with 
sterility.  Sir,  a  blade  of  grass  would  not 
grow  where  the  horse  of  Attila  had  trod ;  nor 
ean  any  true  prosperity  spring  up  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  slave. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  slaves  will  not  be 
carried  into  Nebraska  in  large  numbers,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  question  is  of  Bmall  practi¬ 
cal  moment.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
[Mr.  Everett,]  in  his  eloquent  speech,  hearkened 
this  suggestion,  and  allowed  himself,  while  up¬ 
holding  the  prohibition,  to  disparage  its  im¬ 
portance  in  a  manner,  from  whioh  1  feel  oen- 
Btrainod  kindly,  but  most  strenuously,  to  dis¬ 
sent.  Sir,  the  census  shows  that  it  is  of  vital 
oonsequenoe.  There  is  Missouri  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  with  Illinois  on  the  east  and  Nebraska 
on  the  west,  all  oovering  nearly  the  same  spaces 
of  latitude^  and  resembling  each  other  in  soil, 
climate,  and  productions.  Mark,  now,  the  con¬ 
trast  !  By  the  potent  effioaoy  of  the  Ordinanoe 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  Illinois  is  now 
a  free  State,  while  Missouri  has  87,422  slaves  ; 
and  the  simple  question  whioh  challenges  an 
answer  is,  whether  Nebraska  shall  bo  pre¬ 
served  in  the  condition  of  Illinois,  or  surren¬ 
dered  to  that  of  Missouri?  Surely  this  can¬ 
not  be  treated  lightly.  But  for  myself,  I  am 
unwilling  to  measure  the  exigency  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  by  the  number  of  persons,  whether 
many  or  few,  whom  it  may  protect.  Human 
rights,  whether  in  a  solitary  individual  or  a  vast 
multitude,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  and  unhes¬ 
itating  support.  In  this  spirit,  the  flag  of  our 
country  only  recently  became  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  panoply  of  an  homeless  wanderer,  who 
claimed  its  protection  in  a  distant  sea;  and 
in  this  spirit,  I  am  constrained  to  declare  that 
there  is  no  plaoe  accessible  to  human  avarice, 
or  human  lust,  or  human  force,  whether  in  the 
lowest  valley,  or  on  the  loftiest  mountain-top, 
whether  on  the  broad  flower-spangled  prairies, 
or  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
whore  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  like  the 
oommandments  of  the  Decalogue,  should  not 
go. 

But  leaving  these  things  bohind,  I  press  at 
onoe  to  the  argument. 

I.  And  now,  sir,  in  the  name  of  that  Pub¬ 
lic  Faith,  which  is  the  very  ligament  of  civil 
society,  and  which  the  great  Roman  ora¬ 
tor  tells  us  it  is  detestable  to  break  even 
with  an  enemy,  I  arraign  this  scheme, 
and  hold  it.  up  to  th^jndgment  of  all  who 
hear  me.  There  is  an  early  Italian  story  of  | 
an  experienced  citizen,  who,  when  his 
nephew  told  him  he  .had  been  studying,  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  the  science  of] 
right,  said  in  reply,  “You  have  spent  your 
time  to  little  purpose.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  you  learned  the  science  of  might, 
for  that  is  worth  two  of  the  other;”  and 
the  bystanders  of  that  day  all  agreed  that 
the  veteran  spoke  the  truth.  I  begin, 
sir,  by  assuming  that  honorable  Senators 
will  not  act  in  this  spirit — that  they  will 
not  substitute  might  for  right  —  that  they 
will  not  wantonly  and  flagitiously  discard 
any  obligation,  pledge,  or  covenant,  be¬ 
cause  they  chance  to  possess  the  power ; 
but  that,  as  honest  men,  desirous  to  do 
right,  they  will  confront  this  question. 

Sir,  the  proposition  before  you  involves 
not  merely  the  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  but 
the  infraction  of  solemn  obligations  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  and  assumed  by  the  South, 
after  a  protracted  and  embittered  contest, 
as  a  covenant  of  peace  —  with  regard 
to  certain  specified  territory  therein  de¬ 
scribed,  namely  :  “  All  that  Territory 

ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Louisiana;  ”  acoording 
to  which,  in  consideration  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State,  Slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in  all 
the  remaining  part  of  this  Territqfy  which 
lies  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  between  different  sections 
of  the  Union — the  Slave  States  of  the 
first  part  and  the  Free  States  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part — though  usually  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  was  at  the  time 
styled  a  compact.  In  its  stipulations  for 
Slavery,  it  was  justly  repugnant  to  the 
conscience  of  the  North,  and  ought  never 
to  have  been  made  ;  but  it  has  on  that  side 
been  performed.  And  now  the  unper¬ 
formed  outstanding  obligations  to  Free¬ 
dom,  originally  proposed  and  assumed  by 
the  South,  are  resisted. 

Years  have  passed  since  these  obliga¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  and  accepted  by  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  statesmen  by  whom  they 
were  framed  and  vindicated  have,  one  by 
one,  dropped  from  this  earthly  sphere. 
Their  living  voices  caniiot  now  be  heard,  to 
plead  for  the  preservation  of  that  Public 
Faith  to  which  they  were  pledged.  But 
this  extraordinary  lapse  of  time,  with  the 
complete  fruition  by  one  party  of  all  the 
benefits  belonging  to  it,  under  the  compact, 
gives  to  the  transaction  an  added  and 
most  sacred  strength.  Prescription  steps 
in  with  new  bonds,  to  confirm  the  origi¬ 
nal  work;  to  the  end  that  while  men  are 
mortal,  controversies  shall  not  be  immor¬ 
tal.  Death,  with  inexorable  scythe,  has 
mowed  down  the  authors  of  this  com¬ 
pact  ;  but,  with  conservative  hour-glass,  it 
has  counted  out  a  succession  of  years, 
which  now  defile  before  us,  like  so  many 
sentinels,  to  guard  the  sacred  landmark  of] 
Freedom. 

A  simple  statement  of  facts,  derived 
from  the  journals  of  Congress  and  con¬ 
temporary  records,  will  show  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  compact,  the  influence 
by  which  it  was  established,  and  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  it  imposed. 

As  early  as  1818,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  fifteenth  Congress,  a  bill  was  reported 

the  House  of  Representatives,  authori- 

lg  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory 

form  a  Constitution  and  State  Govern- 

;nt,  for  the  admission  of  such  State 

;o  the  Union;  but,  at  that  session,  no 
final  action  was  had  thereon.  At  the  next 
session,  in  February,  1819,  the  bill  was 
again  brought  forward,  when  an  eminent 
Representative  of  New  York,  whose  life 
has  been  spared  till  this  last  summer,  Mr. 
James  Tallmadse,  moved  a  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  further  introduction  of  slave* 


into  the  proposed  State,  and  securing  free¬ 
dom  to  the  children  born  within  the  State 
after  its  admission  into  the  Union,  on 
taining  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This 
important  proposition,  which  assumed 
power  not  only  to  prohibit  the  ingress  of 
Slavery  into  the  State  itself,  but  also  to 
abolish  it  there,  was  passed  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  after  a  vehement  debate  of  three 
days.  On  a  division  of  the  question,  the 
first  part,  prohibiting  the  further  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slaves,  was  adopted  by  87  yeas  to 
76  nays;  the  second  part,  providing  for 
the  emancipation  of  children,  was  adopted 
by  82  yeas  to  78  nays.  Other  propositions 
to  thwart  the  operation  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  were  voted  down,  and  on  the  17th 
of  Febiuary  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  with  these  important  restric- 

In  the  Senate,  after  debate,  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  emancipation  of  children  was 
struck  out  by  31  yeas  to  7  nays;  the 
other  provision,  against  the  further  intro¬ 
duction  of  Slavery,  was  struck  out  by  22 
yeas  to  16  nays.  Thus  emasculated,  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  House,  which,  on 
March  2d,  by  a  vote  of  78  nays  to  76  yeas, 
refused  its  concurrence.  The  Senate  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  amendments,  and  the  House, 
by  78  yeas  to  66  nays,  adhered  to  their 
disagreement ;  and  so  at  this  session  the 
Missouri  bill  was  lost;  and  here  was  a 
temporary  triumph  of  Freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  controversy  was 
renewed  on  the  bill  pending  at  the  same 
time  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Arkansas,  then  known  as  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  The 
restrictions  already  adopted  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  bill  were  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of] 
New  York,  subsequently  Speaker;  but 
after  at  least  six  close  votes,  on  the  yeas 
and  nays,  in  one  of  which  the  House  was 
equally  divided,  88  yeas  to  88  nays,  they 
were  lost.  Another  proposition  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  simpler  in  form,  that  Slavery 
should  not  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  was  lost  by  90  nays  to  86 
yeas;  and  the  Arkansas  bill  on  February 
25th  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burrill,  of  Rhode 
Island,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  further  introduction  of  Sla¬ 
very  into  this  Territory,  which  was  lost  by 
19  nays  to  14  yeas.  And  thus,  without 
any  provision  for  Freedom,  Arkansas 
was  organized  as  a  Territory;  and  here 
was  a  triumph  of  Slavery. 

At  this  same  session,  Alabama  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  slave  State,  without  any  restric¬ 
tion  or  objection. 

It  was  in  the  discussion  on  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  bill,  at  this  session,  that  we  find  the 
earliest  suggestion  of  a  Compromise.  De¬ 
feated  in  his  efforts  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
the  territory,  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  “he 
thought  it  important  that  some  line  should 
be  designated  beyond  which  Slavery  should 
not  be  permitted,”  and  he  moved  its  prohi¬ 
bition  hereafter  in  all  territories  of  the 
United  States  north  of  36°  30f,  north  lati¬ 
tude,  without  any  exception  of  Missouri, 
which  is  north  of  this  line.  This  preposit¬ 
ion,  though  withdrawn  after  debate,  Was  at 
once  welcomed  by  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New 
Hampshire,  “as  made  in  the  true  spirit  of 
compromise.”  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  on  behalf  of  Slavery, 
who  avowed  himself  against  every  restric¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  behalf  of  Freedom,  who  was 
“against  any,  Compromise  by  which 
Slavery,  in  any  of  the  Territories,  should 
be  recognised  or  sanctioned  by  Congress.” 
In  this  spirit  it  was  opposed  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  others  among  whom  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  “  assented  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  establishing  some  such  line 
of  discrimination ;”  but  proposed  a  line 
due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  thus  constituting  the  northern, 
and  not  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  partition  line  between  Freedom 
and  Slavery. 

But  this  idea  of  Compromise,  though 
suggested  by  Taylor,  was  thus  early  adopt¬ 
ed  and  vindicated  in  this  very  debate,  by 
an  eminent  character,  Mr.  Louis  McLane, 
of  Delaware,  who  has  since  held  high  office 
in  the  country,  and  enjoyed  no  common 
measure  oi"  public  confidence.  Of  all  the 
leading  actors  in  these  early  scenes,  he 
and  Mr.  Mercer  alone  are  yet  spared.  On 
this  occasion  he  said  : 

“  The  fixing  of  a  line  on  the  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  north  of  which  Slavery  should  not  be 
tolerated,  had  always  been  with  him  a  favorite 
policy,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  distant 
when,  upon  principles  of  fair  compromise,  it 
might  constitutionally  bo  effected.  The  pres¬ 
ent  attempt  he  regarded  as  premature.” 

After  opposing  the  restriction  on  Mis¬ 
souri,  he  concluded  by  declaring  : 

“  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  aban¬ 
don  the  policy  to  whioh  I  alluded  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  romarks.  I  think  it  but  fair 
that  both  sections  of  the  Union  should  be  ac¬ 
commodated  on  this  subject,  with  regard  to 
whieh  so  much  feeling  has  been  manifested. 
The  same  great  motives  of  policy  which  recon¬ 
ciled  and  harmonized  the  jarring  and  discordant 
elements  of  our  system  originally,  and  whioh 
enabled  the  framers  of  our  happy  Constitution 
to  compromise  the  different  interests  which 
then  prevailed  on  this  and  other  subjeots,  if 
properly  cherished  by  us,  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  similar  objects.  If  we  meet  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reciprocity,  we  oannot  fail  to  do  justice 
to  all.  It  has  already  been  avowed,  by  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  from  the  South  and  the  West,  that 
they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide 
the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
It  is  this  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  but 
I  wish  to  effect  it  by  some  compact  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  parties  and  all  subsequent  Legis¬ 
latures;  whioh  cannot  be  changed,  and  will 
not  fluctuate  with  the  diversity  of  feeling  and 
of  sentiment  to  which  this  empire,  in  its  march, 
must  be  destined.  There  is  a  vast  and  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  oountry  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  Northern  seotion  of  the  Union,  upon  whioh 
this  Compromise  can  be  effected.” 

The  suggestions  of  Compromise  were 
at  this  time  vain ;  each  party  was  de¬ 
termined.  The  North,  by  the  prevailing 
voice  of  its  representatives,  claimed  all  for 
Freedom ;  the  South,  by  its  potential 
command  of  the  Senate,  claimed  all  for 
Slavery. 

The  report  of  this  debate  aroused  the 
country.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
Freedom,  after  an  animated  struggle,  hand 
to  hand,  had  been  kept  in  check  by 
Slavery.  The  original  policy  of  our  Fathers 
in  the  restriction  of  Slavery  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  this  giant  wrong  threatened 
to  stalk  into  all  the  broad  national  domain. 
Men  at  the  North  were  humbled  and 
amazed.  The  imperious  demands  of 
Slavery  seemed  incredible.  Meanwhile, 
the  whole  subject  was  adjourned  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  people.  Through  the  press 
and  at  public  meetings,  an  earnest  voice 
was  raised  against  the  admission  of  Mis¬ 
souri  into  the  Union  without  the  restriction 
of  Slavery.  Judge*  left  the  bench  and 


clergymen  the  pulpit,  to  swell  the  indig¬ 
nant  protest  which  arose  from  good  men, 
without  distinction  of  party  or  of  pursuit. 

The  movement  was  not  confined  to  a 
few  persons,  nor  to  a  few  States.  A  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey, 
was  followed  by  others  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  finally  at  Worcester, 
Salem,  and  Boston,  where  committees 
were  organized  to  rally  the  country.  The 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  convened  at  the 
court-house,  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair, 
resolved  that  the  future  admission  of  slaves 
into  the  States  hereafter  formed  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  ought  to  be  prohibited  by 
Congress.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities,  by 
memorial,  petition,  and  prayer,  called  upon 
Congress  to  maintain  the  great  principle 
of  the  prohibition  of  Slavery.  The  same 
principle  was  also  commended  by  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  Stjjte  Legislatures  ;  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  inspi/fed  by  the  teachings  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  the  convictions  of  the  respectable 
denomination  of  Friends,  unanimously 
asserted  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of] 
Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  solemnly  appealed  to  her 
sister  States  “  to  refuse  to  covenant  with 
crime.”  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  fol¬ 
lowed,  both  also  unanimously.  Ohio  as¬ 
serted  the  same  principle  ;  so  did  also  In¬ 
diana.  The  latter  State,  not  content  with 
providing  for  the  future,  severely  cen¬ 
sured  one  of  its  Senators,  for  his  vote  to 
organize  Arkansas  without  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery.  The  resolutions  of  New  York 
were  reinforced  by  the  recommendation  of 
De  Witt  Clinton. 

Amidst  these  excitements,  Congress 
came  together  in  December,  1819,  taking 
possession  of  these  Halls  of  the  Capitol 
for  the  first  time  since  their  desolation  by 
the  British.  On  the  day  after  the  receipt 
of  the  President’s  Message,  two  several 
committees  of  the  House  were  consti¬ 
tuted,  one  to  consider  the  application  of 
Maine,  and  the  other  of  Missouri,  to  enter 
the  Union  as  separate  and  independent 
States.  With  only  the  delay  of  a  single 
day,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
was  reported  to  the  House  without  the  re¬ 
striction  of  Slavery ;  but,  as  if  shrinking 
from  the  immediate  discussion  of  the  great 
question  it  involved,  afterwards,'  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  its 
consideration  was  postponed  for  several 
weeks ;  all  which,  be  it  observed,  is  in 
open  contrast  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  discussion  has  been  precipi¬ 
tated  upon  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the 
Maine  bill,  when  reported  to  the  House, 
was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

In  the  interval  between  the  report  of 
the  Missouri  bill  and  its  consideration  by 
the  House,  a  committee  was  constituted, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
the  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  committee,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  subject,  which,  it  was  understood, 
would  enter  into  the  postponed  debate 
on  the  Missouri  bill.  This  early  effort  to 
interdict  Slavery  in  the  Territories  by  a 
special  law  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  some  of  the  expressions  of  opinion 
which  it  drew  forth.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Taylor  declared,  that 

“  He  presumed  there  were  no  members,  he 
knew  of  none,  who  doubted  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restriction 
on  the  Territories.” 

A  generous  voice  from  Virginia  recog¬ 
nised  at  once  the  right  and  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  was  from  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  who  declared  that 

“  When  the  question  proposed  should  come 
fairly  before  the  House,  ne  should  support  the 
proposition.  He  should  record  his  vote  against 
suffering  the  dark  cloud  of  inhumanity,  which 
now  darkened  his  country,  from  rolling  on  be¬ 
yond  the  peaceful  shores  of  the  Mississippi.” 

At  length,  on  the  26th  January,  1820, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  Missouri  Bill,  and 
proceeded  with  its  discussion,  day  by 
day,  till  the  28th  of  February,  when  it  was 
reported  back  with  amendments.  But 
meanwhile  the  same  question  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Senate,  where  a  conclusion  was 
reached  earlier  than  in  the  House..  A  clause 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  moved  by 
way  of  tack  to  the  Maine  bill.  To  this  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of] 
Pennsylvania,  prohibiting  the  further  intro¬ 
duction  of  Slavery  into  the  State,  which, 
after  a  fortnight’s  debate,  was  defeated  by 
27  nays  to  16  yeas. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  of  unusual 
interest  and  splendor.  It  was  especially 
illustrated  by  an  effort  of  transcendent 
power  from  that  great  lawyer  and  orator, 
William  Pinkney.  Recently  returned  from 
a  succession  of  missions  to  foreign  courts, 
and  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  American  bar,  particularly  skilled  in 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  his  course 
as  a  Senator  from  Maryland  was  calcula¬ 
ted  to  produce  a  profound  impression.  In 
a  speech  which  drew  to  this  chamber  an 
admiring  throng  for  two  days,  and  which 
at  the  time  was  fondly  compared  with 
the  best  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
he  first  authoritatively  proposed  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  Missouri  Compromise.  His 
masterly  effort  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  restriction  upon  Missouri,  but  it  began 
and  ended  with  the  idea  of  compromise. 
“Notwithstanding,”  he  says,  “occasional 
appearances  of  rather  art  unfavorable  de¬ 
scription,  I  havgjong  since  persuaded  my¬ 
self  that  the  Missouri  question,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  might  be  laid  to  rest,  with  innocence 
and  safety,  by  some  conciliatory  Compro¬ 
mise  at  least,  by  which,  as  is  our  duty,  we 
might  reconcile  the  extremes  of  conflict¬ 
ing  views  and  feelings,  without  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  constitutional  principles.”  And  he 
closed  with  the  hope  that  the  restriction 
on  Missouri  would  not  be  pressed,  but  that 
the  whole  question  “might  be  disposed  of] 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  by  a  pros¬ 
pective  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  to  the  north  and  west  of  Missouri.” 

This  authoritative  prbposition  of  Com¬ 
promise,  from  the  most  powerful  advocate 
of  the  unconditional  admjssion  of  Missou¬ 
ri,  was  made  in  the  Senate  on  . the  21st  of  | 
January.  From  various  indications,  it 
seems  to  have  found  prompt  favor  in  that 
body.  Finally,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
the  union  of  Maine  and  Missouri  in  one 
bill  prevailed  there,  by  23  yeas  to  21  nays. 
On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  had  always  voted  with  the  South 
against  any  restriction  upon  Missouri,  in¬ 
troduced  the  famous  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  which 
now  constitutes  the  eighth  section  of  the 
Missouri  act.  An  effort  was  made  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Arkansas  Territory  within  this 
prohibition  ;  but  the  South  united  against 
this  extension  of  the  area  of  Freedom,  and 
defeated  by  24  nays  to  20  yeas.  The 


prohibition,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
then  prevailed,  by  34  yeas  to  only  10  nays. 
Among  those  in  the  affirmative  were  both 
the  Senators  from  each  of  the  slave  States, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Alabama,  and  also 
one  of  the  Senators  from  each  of  the  slave 
States,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina, 
eluding  in  the  honorable  list  the  familiar 
names  of  William  Pinkney,  James  Brown, 
and  William  Rufus  King. 

This  bill,  as  thus  amended,  is  the  first 
legislative  embodiment  of  the  Missouri 
Compact  or  Compromise,  the  essential 
conditions  of  which  were,  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  State,  without  any  restric¬ 
tion  of  slavery  ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  all  the  remaining  Territory  of 
Louisiana  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  This 
bill,  thus  composed,  containing  these 
propositions — this  double  measure — final¬ 
ly  passed  the  Senate  by  a  test  vote  of  24 
yeas  to  20  nays.  The  yeas  embraced  every 
Southern  Senator,  except  Nathaniel  Ma¬ 
con,  of  North  Carolina,  and  William  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Butler,  (interrupting.)  Mr.  Gail- 
lard  voted  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Sumner.  No,  sir.  The  name  of  John 
Gaillard,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  is 
found  in  favor  of  the  Compromise.  I 
speak  with  the  Journal  in  my  hand,  and 
now  repeat,  that  the  yeas  embraced  every 
Southorn  Senator,  except  Mr.  Macon  and 
Mr,  Smith.  The  nays  embraced  every 
Northern  Senator,  except  the  two  Senators 
from  Illinois  and  one  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  one  from  New  Hampshire. 
And  this,  sir,  is  the  record  of  the  first  stage 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Misssuri  Compro¬ 
mise.  First  openly  announced  and  vindi¬ 
cated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Southern  statesman,  it  was  for- 

id  on  the  North  by  an  almost  unanimous 
Southern  vote. 

While  things  had  thus  culminated  in 
the  Senate,  discussion  was  still  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  other  House  on  the  original 
Missouri  bill.  This  was  for  a  moment 
arrested  by  the  reception  from  the  Senate 
of  the  Maine  bill,  embodying  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  Upon  this  the  debate 
was  brief  and  the  decision  prompt.  But 
here,  even  at  this  stage,  as  at  every  other,  a 
Southern  statesman  intervenes.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
Senator  of  that  State,  but  at  this  time  a 
Representative,  while  opposing  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  Missouri,  vindicated  the  piohibi- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories ; 

“  Mr.  S.  Smith  said,  that  he  rose  principally 
with  a  view  to  state  his  understanding  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  viz :  that  it  retained  the 
boundaries  of  Missouri,  as  delineated  in  the 
bill ;  that  it  prohibited  the  admission  of  Blaves 
west  of  the  west  line  of  Missouri,  and  north  of 
tho  north  line ;  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  or  the  uninhabited 
land  west  thoreof.  He  thought  the  proposition 
not  exceptionable;  hut  doubted  the  propriety 
of  its  forming  a  part  of  the  hill.  He  consid¬ 
ered  the  power  of  Congress  ovor  the  territory 
as  supreme,  unlimited,  before  its  admission; 
that  Congress  oould  impose  on  its  Territories 
any  restrictions  it  thought  proper ;  that  if  citi¬ 
zens  go  into  the  Territories  thus  restricted, 
they  cannot  carry  with  them  slaves.  They 
will  be  without  slaves,  and  will  be  educated 
with  prejudices  and  habits  such  as  will  ex¬ 
clude  all  desire  on  their  part  to  admit  slavery, 
when  they  shall  become  sufficiently  numerous 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  And  this  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  proposed  by  the  amendment.” 

But  the  House  was  not  disposed  to 
barter  the  substantial  restriction  of  sla¬ 
very  in  Missouri,  for  what  seemed  its 
substantial  prohibition  in  an  unsettled 
Territory.  The  Compromise  was  rejected, 
and  the  bill  left  in  its  original  condition. 
This  was  done  by  large  votes.  Even  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  was  thrown  out  by 
159  yeas  to  18  nays,  both  the  North  and 
the  South  uniting  against  it.  The  Senate, 
on  receiving  the  bill  back  from  the  House, 
insisted  on  their  amendments.  The  House 
in  turn  insisted  on  their  disagreement. 
According  to  parliamentary  usage,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference  between  the  two 
Houses  was  appoined.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  I 
Illinois,  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  com¬ 
posed  this  important  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  ;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Kinsey,  of  | 
New  Jersey,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  had  voted  on 
the  original  Missouri  bill.  An  amend¬ 
ment,  peremptorily  interdicting  all  Slavery 
in  the  new  State,  was  adopted  by  94 
yeas  to  86  nays  ;  and  thus  the  bill  passed 
the  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
March  1st.  Thus,  after  an  exasperated 
and  protracted  discussion,  the  two  Houses 
were  at  a  dead-lock.  The  double-headed 
Missouri  Compromise,  was  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Senate.  The  restriction  of  Slavery 
in  Missouri,  involving,  of  course,  its  pro¬ 
hibition  in  all  the  unorganized  Territories, 
was  the  ultimatum  of  the  House. 

At  this  stage,  on  the  2d  of  March,  the 
Committee  of  Conference  made  their  re¬ 
port,  which  was  urged  at  once  upon  the 
House  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  South  Carolina,  and 
one  of  her  most  precious  sons.  And 
here,  sir,  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  yet 
fragrant  among  us,  let  me  Stop  for  one 
moment  this  current  of  history,  to  express 
the  tender  admiration  with  which  I  am  in¬ 
spired.  Mr.  Lowndes  died  before  my  rec¬ 
ollection  of  political  events  ;  but  he  is  en¬ 
deared  by  that  single  sentiment — that  the 
Presidency  is  an  office  never  to  be  sought — 
which,  by  its  beauty,  shames  the  vileness 
of  aspiration  in  our  day,  and  will  ever  live 
as  an  amaranthine  flower.  Such  a 
at  any  time  is  a  host ;  but  he  now  threw 
his  great  heart  into  the  work.  He  object¬ 
ed  even  to  a  motion  to  print  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  “  that  it 
would  imply  a  determination  in  the  House 
to  delay  a  decision  of  the  subject  to-day, 
which  he  had  hoped  the  House  was  fully 
prepared  for.”  The  question  then  came, 
on  striking  out  the  restriction  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  bill.  The  report  in  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer  says : 

“  Mr.  Lowndes  spoke  briefly  in  support  of 
the  Compromise  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference,  and  urged  with  great 
earnestness  the  propriety  of  a  decision  whieh 
would  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which 
was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  of  moderation,  of  wisdom,  and  of  vir¬ 
tue. 

“  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  followed  on  the 
same  side  with  great  earnestness,  and  had 
spoken  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  indisposition  to  resume  his  seat.” 

In  conformity  with  this  report,  this  dis¬ 
turbing  question  was  at  once  put  at  rest. 
Maine  and  Missouri  were  each  admitted 
the  Union  as  independent  States. 
The  restriction  of  Slavery  in  Missouri  was 
abandoned  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  90 
yeas  to  87  nays  ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  all  Territories  north  of  36  deg. 


30  min.,  exclusive  of  Missouri,  was  sub¬ 
stituted  by  a  vote  of  134  yeas  to  42  nays. 
Among  the  distinguished  Southern  names 
in  the  affirmative,  are  Louis  McLane,  of] 
Delaware,  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
William  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Virginia. 
The  title  of  the  Missouri  bill  was  amend¬ 
ed  in  conformity  with  this  prohibition, 
by  adding  the  words,  “  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  eertain  Territories.”  The  bills 
then  passed  both  Houses  without  a  di¬ 
vision  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
March,  1820,  the  National  Intelligencer 
contained  an  exulting  article,  entitled : 
“The  Question  Settled.” 

Another  paper,  published  in  Baltimore, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Com¬ 
promise,  vindicated  it  as  a  perpetual  com¬ 
pact,  which  could  not  be  disturbed.  Tlie 
language  is  so  clear  and  strong  that  I  will 
read  it,  although  it  has  been  already  quoted 
by  my  able  and  most  excellent  friend  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase:] 

“  It  is  true  the  Compromise  is  supported  only 
by  the  letter  of  the  late,  repeatable  by  the  authority 
which  enacted  it ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  give  this  law  a  moral  force  equal  to  that 
of  a  positive  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
we  do  not  hazard  anything  by  saying  that  the 
Constitution  exists  in  its  observance.  Both  par¬ 
ties  have  sacrificed  much  to  conciliation.  We 
wish  to  see  the  compact  kept  in  good  faith,  and 
we  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  will  open  the 
way  to  relieve  us  of  an  evil  which  every  good 
citizen  deprecates  a3  the  supreme  curse  of  the 
country.” — Niles’s  Register. 

Sir,  the  distinguished  leaders  in  this  set¬ 
tlement  were  all  from  the  Southf  As  early 
as  February,  1819,  Louis  McLane,  ofDela- 
ware,  had  urged  it  upon  Congress,  “  by 
some  compact  binding  upon  all  subsequent 
legislatures.”  It  was  in  1820  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  upheld  in  the  Senate  by  William 
Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  and  passed  in  that 
body  by  the  vote  of  every  Southern  Sen¬ 
ator  except  two,  against  the  vote  of  every 
Northern  Senator  except  four.  It  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  House  by  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Maryland.  The  Committee  of  Conference, 
through  which  it  finally  prevailed,  was  fill¬ 
ed,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  with  inflexi¬ 
ble  partisans  of  the  South,  such  as  might 
fitly  represent  the  sentiments  of  its  Pres¬ 
ident  pro  tern.,  John  Gaillard,  a  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ;  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  it  was  nominated  by  Henry  Clay, 
the  Speaker,  and  Representative  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  committee,  thus  constituted, 
drawing  its  double  life  from  the  South,  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Compromise. 
A  private  letter  from  Mr.  Pinkney,  written 
at  the  time,  and  preserved  by  his  distin¬ 
guished  biographer,  shows  that  the  report 
made  by  the  committee  came  from  him. 

“  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union  ( without  restriction  as  to  Slavery); 
may  be  considered  as  past.  That  bill  was  sent 
back  again  this  morning  from  the  House,  with 
the  restriction  as  to  Slavery.  The  Senate  voted 
to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  restriction,  (27 
to  15,)  and  proposed,  as  another  amendment, 
what  I  have  all  along  been  the  advocate  of,  a  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  vacant  territory  to  the  north 
and  westfis  to  Slavery.  To-night  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  agreed  to  both  of  these 
amendments,™  opposition  to  their  former  votes, 
and  this  affair  is  settled.  To-morrow  we  shall 
(of  course)  recede  from  our  amendments  as  to 
Maine,  (our  object  being  effected,)  and  both 
States  will  he  admitted.  This  lutppy  result  has 
been  accomplished  Iry  the  Conference,  of  which  I 
was  a  member  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
which  I  proposed  the  report  which  has  been 
made.” 

Thus  again  the  Compromise  takes  its 
life  from  the  South.  Proposed  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  it  was  urged  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness,  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  ofVirginia ;  and  here 
again  is  the  most  persuasive  voice  of  the 
South.  When  passed  by  Congress,  it  next 
came  before  the  President,  James  Monroe, 
of  Virginia,  for  his  approval,  vwho  did  not 
sign  it  till  after  the  unanimous  opinion  of  | 
his  Cabinet,  in  writing,  composed  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawfoyd, 
Smith  Thompson,  John  C.  Calhpun,  and 
William  Wirt — a  majority  of  whom  were 
Southern  men — that  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  was  constitu¬ 
tional.  Thus  yet  again  the  Compromise 
takes  its  life  from  the  South. 

As  the  Compromise  took  its  life  from 
the  South,  so  the  South,  in  the  judgment 
of  its  own  statesmen  at  the  time,  and 
acoording  to  unquestionable  facts,  was 
the  conquering  party.  It  gained  forth¬ 
with  its  darling  desire,  the  first  and  essen¬ 
tial  stage  in  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State,  consummated  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  ;  and  subsequently  the 
admission  of  Arkansas,  also  as  a  slave 
State.  From  the  crushed  and  humbled 
North,  it  received  more  than  the  full  con¬ 
sideration  stipulated  in  its  favor.  On  the 
side  of  the  North  the  contract  has  been 
more  than  executed.  And  now  the  South 
refuses  to  perform  the  part  which  it  ori¬ 
ginally  proposed  and  assumed  in  this  trans¬ 
action.  With  the  consideration  in  its 
pocket,  it  repudiates  the  bargain  which  it 
forced  upon  the  country.  This,  sir,  is  a 
simple  statement  of  the  present  question. 

A  subtle  German  has  declared,  that  he 
could  find  heresies  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer — 
and  I  believe  it  is  only  in  this  spirit  that 
any  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  existing  obli¬ 
gations  of  this  compact.  As  late  as  1848, 
in  the  discussions  of  this  body,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia,  who  sits  behind  me, 
[Mr.  Mason,]  while  condemning  it  in 
many  aspects,  says : 

“Yet  as  it  was  agreed  to  as  a  Compromise 
by  the  South  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  disturb  it.” — Congressional  Globe, 
A^endix,  1st  session,  30 th  Congress,  Vol.  19,  p. 

Even  this  distinguished  Senator  recog¬ 
nised  it  as  au  obligation  which  he  would 
not  disturb.  And,  though  disbelieving 
the  original  constitutionality  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  was  clearly  right.  I  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  in  form  simply  a  legislative 
act;  but  as  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Eng¬ 
land,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  and  settling  the  succession  of 
the  Crown,  has  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  British  Constitution,  irrepealahle  by 
any  common  legislation,  so  this  act,  under 
all  the  circumstances  attending  its  passage, 
also  by  long  acquiescence  and  the  com¬ 
plete  performance  of  its  conditions  by  one 
party,  has  become  a  part  of  our  fundamen¬ 
tal  Jaw,  irrepealable  by  any  common  legis¬ 
lation.  As  well  might  Congress  at  this 
moment  undertake  to  overhaul  the  origi¬ 
nal  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  now,  on  this  account,  thrust 
away  that  magnificent  heritage,  with  all 
its  cities,  states,  and  territories,  teeming 
with  civilization.  The  Missouri  Compact, 
in  its  unperformed  obligations  to  Free¬ 
dom,  stands  at  this  day  as  impregnable  as 
the  Louisiana  purchase. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  about  me,  not  to 
disturb  it.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from 
Virginia,  to  keep  inviolate  the  eornpact 


made  in  their  behalf  by  James  Barbour 
and  Charles  Fenton  Mercer.  I  appeal 
to  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to 
guard  the  Work  of  John  Gaillard  and 
William  Lowndes.  I  appeal  to  the 
Senators  from  Maryland,  to  uphold  the 
Compromise  which  elicited  the  constant 
support  of  Samuel  Smith,  and  was  first  tri¬ 
umphantly  pressed  by  the  unsurpassed  elo¬ 
quence  of  Pinkney.  I  appeal  to  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Delaware,  to  maintain  the  land¬ 
mark  of  Freedom  in  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  early  espoused  by  Louis  Mc¬ 
Lane.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky,  not  to  repudiate  the  pledges  of 
Henry  Clay.  I  appeal  to  the -Senators 
from  Alabama,  not  to  break  the  agreement 
sanctioned  by  the  earliest  votes  in  the 
Senate  of  their  late  most  cherished  fellow- 
citizen,  William  Rufus  King.  Sir,  I  have 
heard  of  an  honor  that  feels  a  stain  like  a 
wound.  If  there  be  any  such  in  this  cham¬ 
ber — as  there  surely  is — it  will  hesitate  to 
to  take  upon  itself  the  stain  of  this  repu¬ 
diation. 

Sir,  Congress  may  now  set  aside  this 
obligation,  repudiate  this  plighted  faith, 
annul  this  compact;  and  some  of  you, 
forgetful  of  the  majesty  of  honest  dealing, 
in  order  to  support  slavery,  may  con¬ 
sider  it  advantageous  to  use  this  power. 
To  all  such  let  me  commend  a  familiar 
story  :  An  eminent  leader  in  antiquity, 
Themistocles,  once  announced  to  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  that  he  had  a  scheme 
to  propose,  highly  beneficial  to  the  State, 
but  which  could  not  be  expounded  to  the 
many.  Aristides,  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  re¬ 
port  upon  it.  His  brief  and  memorable 
judgment  was,  that,  while  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  to  Athens,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  unjust;  and  the  Athe¬ 
nian  multitude,  responding  at  once,  re¬ 
jected  the  proposition.  It  appears  that 
it  was  proposed  to  bum  the  combined 
Greek  fleet,  which  then  rested  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  peace  in  a  neighboring  sea,  and 
thus  confirm  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Athens.  A  similar  proposition  is  now 
brought  before  the  American  Senate.  You 
are  asked  to  destroy  a  safeguard  of  Free¬ 
dom,  consecrated  .by  solemn  compact, 
under  which  the  country  is  now  reposing 
in  the  security  of  peace,  and  thus  confirm 
the  supremacy  of  Slavery.  To  this  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  partisans  the  proposition 
may  seem  to  be  advantageous  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  unjust.  Let  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Athenian  multitude  be  yours. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head. 
I  now  pass  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
argument. 

II.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  as  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  solemn  compact,  embodied  in 
ancient  law,  that  I  arraign  this  bill.  I  ar¬ 
raign  it  also  as  a  flagrant  and  extravagant, 
departure  from  the  original  policy  of  our 
fathers,  consecrated  by  their  lives,  opin¬ 
ions,  and  acts. 

And  here,  sir,  bear  with  me  in  a  brief 
recital  of  unquestioned  facts.  At  the  period 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there 
was  upwards  of  half  a  million  colored 
persons  in  slavery  throughout  the  United 
Colonies.  These  unhappy  people  were 
originally  stolen  from  Africa,  or  were  the 
children  of  those  who  had  been  stolen, 
and,  though  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  country,  were  to  be  found  in 
largest  number  in  the  Southern  States. 
But  the  spirit  of  Freedom  then  prevailed 
in  the  land.  The  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
leaders  in  the  war  of  Independence,  were 
struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  an  appeal 
for  their  own  liberties,  while  holding  in 
bondage  their  fellow-men,  only  “  guilty  of 
a  skin  not  colored  like  their  own.”  The 
same  conviction  animated  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  whether  at  the  North  or  South. 
At  a  town  meeting,  at  Danbury,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  held  on  the  12th  December,  1778, 
the  following  declaration  was  made  : 

“  It  is  with,  singular  pleasure  we  note  the 
second  article  of  the  Association,  in  which  it  is 
agreed  to  import  no  more  negro  slaves,  as  we 
cannot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity  so 
loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  ns 
while  we  are  actually  enslaving  others.” — Jim. 
Archives,  4 th  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  1038. 

The  South  responded  in  similar  strains. 
At  a  meeting  in  Darien,  Georgia-,  in  1775, 
the  following  important  resolution  was  put 
forth : 

“  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  contracted  or  interested  motives, 
but  by  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind, 
of  whatever  climate,  language,  or  complexion, 
we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhor¬ 
rence  (f  the  unnatural  pmclice  of  Slavery — * 
(however  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country 
or  other  specious  arguments  may  plead  for  it) — 
a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelly,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  as  well  as  lives, 
debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  below  men, 
and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of  the  rest, 
and  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend 
for,  and  which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  latest  posterity,  upon  a  very  wrong 
foundation.  We  therefore  resolve  at  all  times 
to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission 
of-  our  slaves  in  this  Colony,  upon  the  most 
safe  and  equitable  footing  for  the  masters  and 
themselves.” — Am.  Archives,  ith  Series,  Vol.  I, 
p.  1135. 

The  soul  ofVirginia,  during  this  period 
found  also  fervid  utterance  through  Jef¬ 
ferson,  who,  by  precocious  and  immor¬ 
tal  words,  has  enrolled  himself  among 
the  earliest  Abolitionists  of  the  country. 
In  his  address  to  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1774,  he  openly  avowed,  while  vindi¬ 
cating  the  rights  of  British  America,  that 
“the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the 
greatest  object  of  desire  in  these  Colonies, 
where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their 
infant  slate."  And  then  again,  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  he  embodied 
sentiments,  which,  when  practically  ap¬ 
plied,  will  give  Freedom  to  every  Slave 
throughout  the  land.  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,”  says  our  coun¬ 
try,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  Jefferson, 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal — that  they 
are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights — that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  And  again, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  he 
brought  forward,  as  early  as  1784,  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  exclude  Slavery  from  all  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  “ceded  or  to  be  ceded”  by  the  States 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
whole  territory  now  covered  by  Tennes¬ 
see,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Lost  at 
first  by  a  single  vote  only,  this  measure,  in 
a  more  restricted  form,  was  renewed  at  a 
subsequent  day,  by  an  honored  son  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1787  was  finally 
confirmed  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  north¬ 
western  territory,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  States. 

Thus  early  and  distinctly  do  we  discern 
the  Anti-Slavery  character  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Republic,  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  place  the  National  Government, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction, 
[she  fourth  page  ] 
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Beware  of  Counterfeit  and  Bogus  Notes.— 
Our  friends  cannot  be  too  oaroful  in  selecting  money 
to  send  us.  For  their  guidanco,  wc  would  stato  that 
no  notes  purporting  to  bo  issued  in  this  city  or  George¬ 
town  are  considered  good,  or  will  be  received  by  us, 
except  the  following:  Bank  of  Washington,  Bank 
of  Metropolis,  Patriotic  Bank,  and  Exchange  Bank 
of  Selden,  Withers,  &  Oo  ,  of  this  oity ;  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Georgetown,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

There  is  a  power,  and  which  exertB  a  mighty 
sway,  known  as  the  Religious  Press.  We  are 
glad  to  see  everywhere  the  expression  of  men 
of  all  sects  unitingin  speaking  their  sentiments, 
plainly,  fearlessly,  and  fully.  Witness  these 
extracts,  which  of  the  many  we  cull,  only  be¬ 
cause  they  speak  for  great  bodies  of  the  reli¬ 
gionists  of  our  country. 

First,  from  Zion’s  Herald,  an  organ  of  the 
Methodists,  under  date  of  February  15.  Ma¬ 
king  up  the  week’s  summary,  the  editor  says  : 

“  At  home,  the  Nebraska  bill  still  attracts 
the  chief  attention  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
Congress.  We  wish  it  excited  stronger  abhor¬ 
rence  and  more  active  opposition  than  it  does. 
The  people  seem  to  think  that  such  political 
villany,  such  a  violation  of  good  faith,  as  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  repeal,  virtual  or  formal,  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  is  impossible,  and  will 
not  be  consummated.  They  know  how  South¬ 
erners  boast  of  their  honor.  They  know  that 
when  the  North  admitted  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State,  it  was  because  the  South  formally  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  territory  north  of  36  deg.  30 
min.  should  be  forever  consecrated  to  Liborty. 
They  know  that  the  South  must  therefore 
trample  upon  its  own  plighted  faith,  its  honor, 
its  integrity,  and  respectability,  if  it  violate  this 
Compromise.  They  can  hardly  believe  such 
political  profligaoy  to  be  possible.  Hence  they 
view  the  discussion  with  a  oalmness,  which 
will  be  fatal  if  continued  too  long.  For  noth¬ 
ing  will  save  Nebraska  from  the  pollution  of 
Slavery,  but  such  a  protest  from  the  North  as 
will  eonvinoe  Northern  politicians  that  from 
the  moment  they  vote  to  repeal  the  Compro¬ 
mise  they  are  politically  dead !  Let  this  im¬ 
pression  be  made  upon  them,  and  Nebraska 
may  be  saved.  We  hope  our  readers  will  do 
their  best  to  teach  their  political  representa¬ 
tives  this  lesson,  by  sending  them  some  very 
plainly-worded  letters  and  protests,” 

The  American  Baptist  of  the  16th  February 
thus  speaks  of  this  bill  of  iniquities.  We  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  long  article. 

“  This  bill  sweeps  away  all  former  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  restriction  of  the  crime  and  curse 
of  Slavery  within  oertain  boundaries,  and  pro¬ 
claims,  alike  in  States  and  Territories,  through¬ 
out  ail  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
liberty  to  perpetrate  that  orime,  and  to  entail 
that  curse  upon  future  generations,  if  they 
choose.  Let  this  doctrine  receive  the  solemn 
sanction  of  a  Congressional  enaotment,  and  let 
the  people  of  the  nominally  free  States  submit, 
as  they  have  submitted  to  previous  aggressions 
of  the  slave  power,  and  their  acquiescence  will 
be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  that  power  to 
extend  its  sway  over  the  entire  North.  The 
garrison  that  consents  to  the  destruction  of  its 
defences,  virtually  oonsents  that  the  foe  should 
oocupy  its  citadel. 

But  will  the  people  of  the  North  thus  sub¬ 
mit!  This  remains  to  be  seen.  As  yet,  they 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  evil  with  which  they 
are  menaced.  They  have  not  adequately  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  extent  of  the  meditated  mischief. 
They  have  not  deliberately  weighed  the  eon- 
sequences  of  throwing  open  to  the  unrestricted 
entrance  apd  oocupanoy  of  the  slave  power,  in 
the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  continent  and 
of  the  nation,  a  territory  exceeding  in  magni¬ 
tude  all  the  existing  free  States,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  California.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
conspirators  to  hurry  through  their  nefarious 
scheme  to  its  consummation,  before  the  people 
shall  have  time  to  perceive  and  protest  against 
it.  To  some  extent,  however,  suoh  protests 
have  already  been  uttered.  The  voioe  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  we  trust,  will  oontinue  to  be  heard 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
templated  measure  is  pending.  Should  it  final¬ 
ly  pass,  a  sterner  duty  than  that  of  remon¬ 
strance  will  devolve  upon  the  peoplo  of  the  free 
States,  the  duty  of  firm,  unyielding  resistance. 
If  they  are  recreant  to  that  duty— if  they  yield, 
tamely  and  passively,  and  permit  the  pollutions 
and  miseries  of  Slavery  to  overspread  that 
broad,  fair  dominion,  which  their  fathers  con¬ 
secrated  forever  to  freedom,  they  will  deserve 
themselves  to  wear  the  chain.” 

The  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  (Method¬ 
ist)  published  on  the  15th  inst.,  says  : 

“  Tke  Nebraska  Iniquity.— If  the  men  who 
figure  in  support  of  the  Pro-Slavery  Nebraska 
bill  had  any  reputation  to  lose,  they  would 
surely  lose  it  —  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  all  who  vote  for  that  measure  will 
take  their  places  on  the  roll  of  infamy.  Their 
worst  enemies  need  not  wish  them  more  bank¬ 
rupt  in  character  than  they  will  be  when  this 
act  of  willful,  shameless  treachory  is  consum¬ 
mated.  The  very  attempt,  whether  successful 
or  not,  will  seal  the  fate  of  those  who  make  it. 

“  Suoh  unprincipled  political  aspirants  may 
never  hope  to  redeem  themselves  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  honest  men.  Having  done  what  mis¬ 
chief  they  could  in  the  brief  hour  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  they  will  retire  into  as  much  obscurity 
as  Providence  allows  to  such  as  oommit  the 
highest  crimes— that  is,  they  will  be  known 
only  to  be  despised. 

“So  far  as  Slavery  is  concerned,  the  whole 
movement  is  sheer  infatuation.  The  old  max¬ 
im  is  about  to  have  another  verification, 

‘  whom  the  gods  will  to  destroy,  they  first  mako 
fools.’  Let  those  political  gamesters  carry  on 
their  war  against  human  rights  iu  this  scan¬ 
dalous  manner,  if  they  please.  They  will  find 
in  the  long  run  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Anti-Slavery  men  will  not  imitate  their  mean¬ 
ness  in  disregarding  solemn  compacts.  This 
glory  the  Slavsocrats  and  their  Northern  allies 
will  havo  all  to  themselves.  But  if  there  is  not 
a  reciprocity  of  effort,  wherever  honorable 
effort  can  be  made,  we  greatly  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  pros¬ 
pect  now  is,  that  the  bill  will  not  be  forced 
through  Congress  with  the  suddenness  its  pro¬ 
jector  designed.” 

And  the  Free  Presbyterian,  (February  8.)  a 
paper  published  in  Albany,  has  an  artiole  from 
which  we  make  this  extraot : 

“  Nebraska. — This  is  the  absorbing  subject 
just  now;  and  well  it  may  be,  in  view  of  the 
audacious  and  startling  attempt  to  open  this 
fair  domain  to  the  blasting  curse  of  Slavery. 
The  address  on  the  first  page,  from  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  cf  Ohio  to  their  constituents— and 
which  bears  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  the 
accurate  and  logical  mind  of  Senator  Chase — 
we  commend  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our 
readers.  Its  facts  and  arguments  must  com¬ 
mand  the  assent  of  every  candid  mind,  while 
its  exposure  of  the  infamous  project  now  on 
foot  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery  must  excite 
the  indignation  of  all  not  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  national  or  personal  honor. 

“The  address  is  confined  mainly  to  the  po¬ 
litical  view  of  the  case.  But  there  are  Other 
considerations  of  even  etill  higher  importance. 
The  moral  aspects  of  the  question  of  Slavery 
are  of  the  first  moment.  It  is  confessedly  the 
embodiment  of  every  element  of  hostility  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  whioh  he  eame  to  establish.  The  Gospel 
is  love— Slavery  is  embodied  hate.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  is  light — Slavery  is  Egyptian  darkness. 
The  Gospel  is  purity — Slavery  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  lust.  Gospol  is  justice — Slavery  is 
foulest  injustice.  The  Gospel  breathes  peace — 
Slavery  is  organized  war  on  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  its  victims.  /  Every  element  of  the 
one  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  other.  Before 
the  Gospel  can  triumph,  therefore,  Slavory  must 
die.  Before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  can 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  liis 
Christ,  this  foul  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
hell  must  be  swept  from  the  earth. 

“The  question,  then,  of  its  extension  and 
perpetuation  is  one  that  eminently  oonoerns 
the  Christian.” 

We  might  add  to  these,  extracts  from  other 
religious  papers,  especially  from  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  leading 
paper  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bond,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Some  of  the  Pro-Slavery  journals  denounce 
this  opposition  of  the  Religious  Press,  as  fanat¬ 
ical  and  impertinent.  They  seem  to  think 
that  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  ' 
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of  this  world — that  man  bore  has-no  spiritual 
nature,  and  that  all  his  interests  are  purely 
material.  But  they  have  no  objection  to  re¬ 
ceiving  “  aid  and  comfort”  from  this  same  Re¬ 
ligious  Press.  When  distinguished  Divines  in 
1850  united  in  returning  thanks  t.o  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  the  Union,  they  Were  laud¬ 
ed  to  the  skies,  as  sensible,  sinoere  patriots, 
and  the  New  York  Observer  became  an  au¬ 
thority  the  moment  it  assailed  Mrs.  Stowe  as 
an  enemy  to  her  country.  Nothing  do  they 
hail  with  so  much  pleasure  as  an  elaborate 
vindication,  by  a  religious  paper,  of  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  men  and  women,  and  work 
them  without  paying  them  wages.  The  roli- 
gious  paper  that  advooates  free  labor  is  fanati¬ 
cal;  that  which  defends  slave  labor  iB  truly 
pious  and  God  fearing.  Hear  what  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Enquirer  says  of  a  leading  journal 
of  the  South  engaged  in  this  pious  work  : 

“  The  Religious  Press. — The  Watchman  and 
Observer  of  this  week  supports  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  bill  in  an  article,  which,  for  solid  argument, 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  yet  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  journal  never  travels  beyond  its 
appropriate  sphere,  but  under  the  influence  of 
some  great  measure  affecting  the  rights  of  Sla¬ 
very;  then  it  never  fails  to  throw  the  weight 
of  its  ability  and  character  on  the  side  of  the 
South.  Its  article  on  the  Nebraska  question 
is  a  timely  and  tiumphaut  response  to  the  oant- 
ing  appeal  of  the  pious  people  of  the  North. 
The  editor  of  the  Watchman  and  Observer  sig¬ 
nalized  the  first  year  of  liis  career  as  journal¬ 
ist,  by  resistance  to  the  restriction  of  1820,  and 
ever  since  ho  has  been  true  to  the  interests  of 
the  South.”  _ 

WHY,  AGGRESSIVE. 

Conservative  journals  at  the  North,  oppo¬ 
sing  the  measure  of  Mr.  Douglas  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  deplore 
the  revival  of  an  agitation,  whioh  they  had 
fondly  hoped  was  put  at  rest  by  the  legislation 
of  1850.  Religious  papers,  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  oondemn  it,  marvel  at  the 
spirit  of  aggression  manifested  by  the  slave¬ 
holders.  Whig  and  Demooratio  editors  aro 
soandalized  and  astounded  at  the  re-opening 
of  issues  settled  four  years  ago,  especially  after 
the  conventions  of  the  two  old  parties  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  settlement  final. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Everett,  in  the  Senate, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  House,  take  care  to  ac¬ 
company  their  opposition  to  the  bill  with  dis¬ 
avowals  of  all  sympathy  with  Abolitionism, 
and  declarations  of  hostility  to  any  excitement 
or  discussion  on  the  question  of  Slavery. 

All  this  argues  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  Slavery.  It  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  the  malign  work¬ 
ings  of  this  great  sooial  and  political  evil, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  sectional  con¬ 
flicts  growing  out  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
philanthropic,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  move¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  it ;  after  all  the  books  writ¬ 
ten,  the  speeohes  made,  and  the  resolves  adopt¬ 
ed  concerning  it,  the  popular  mind  generally 
has  overlooked  oertain  of  its  essential  attri¬ 
butes,  which  render  it  inevitably  a  perpetual 
source  of  disoord,  danger,  and  agitation. 
Now,  it  assails  on  the  floor  of  Congress  the 
right  of  petition,  and  proposes  to  subject  the 
mails  to  inquisitorial  examination.  People 
become  excited,  indignant,  but  their  wise  men 
tell  them  that  these  offensive  denunciations  aro 
merely  the  result  of  temporary  resentment  on 
the  part  of  high-spirited  gentlemen  against 
the  impertinent  assaults  of  Abolitionists.  A 
portion  of  Mexico  is  settled  by  Amerioan 
adventurers,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  local  laws, 
establish  Slavery ;  in  process  of  time,  they  re¬ 
bel,  set  up  an  independent  Government,  and, 
by  a  coup  de  main,  ere  the  People’of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  had  time  to  say  yea  or  nay,  the 
new  State. takes  its  place  as  a  member  of  the 
Amerioan  Union,  bringing  an  immediate  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Slave  Power,  with  a  provision 
for  the  undisturbed  perpetuation  of  Slavery  in 
a  vast  Territory,  out  of  whioh  four  new  States 
are  to  be  formed.  The  People  are  exoited  for 
a  moment,  are  rather  indignant  that  slave¬ 
holders  should  be  so  domineering  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  but,  gratified  on  the  whole  by  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  nation’s  territory  and  re¬ 
sources,  they  look  no  further,  and  soon  sink 
down  into  their  accustomed  apathy. 

War  is  waged  to  acquire  Territory  for  slave- 
holdiDg  purposes — the  People  are  aroused,  deter¬ 
mined  this  time  that  Slavery  shall  not  triumph. 
Sixteen  Legislatures  announce  their  resolve  in 
the  form  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  A  sharp 
struggle  follows — the  Proviso  is  abandoned — 
the  Slave  Power  triumphs.  Wei),  say  they, 
what  is  done  oannot  be  undone^-every thing  is 
settled — this  at  least  is  a  finality — wo  shall 
have  peace  now. 

Thus  aggression  follows  aggression,  eaoh 
provoking  a  spirit  of  resistance,  noisy  and  ap¬ 
parently  vehement,  but  infirm  and  evanesoent. 
In  the  end,  the  People  give  way  bofore  the 
steadfast  purpose  and  oonoentrated  energy  of 
the  Slave  Interest,  and  resume  their  wonted 
occupations,  without  having  learned  wisdom 
by  experience,  or  provided  any  safeguard 
against  future  aggression.  The  men  who  oon¬ 
tinue  their  resistance  to  Slavery  as  an  ever- 
brooding  Element  of  Misohief,  they  denounce 
as  agitators,  fanatios,  monomaniacs,  disturbers 
of  the  peaoe ;  and  while  they  are  thus  setting 
their  faces  against  agitation,  the  very  Power 
which  they  imagine  has  been  appeased  by 
submission,  iB  insidiously  plotting  some  new 
aggression  upon  their  rights. 

Will  the  Conservative  men  of  the  North, 
shocked  at  the  breach  of  faith  involved  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  yet 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  found  associated 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  party  in  opposition  to 
the  movement,  attend  to  a  few  considerations, 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  them  ? 

Slavery  is  necessarily  aggressive.  This  is 
the  very  law  of  its  existence.  It  doss  not  ask 
merely  to  be  let  alone — it  demands  homage 
and  supremacy.  Whatever  its  pretences  about 
Non-Intervention,  it  reooguises  that  polioy  only 
when  Intervention  might  interfere  with  its  de¬ 
signs. 

It  is  necessarily  aggressive,  for  three  reasons, 
which,  always  operating,  render  its  aggres¬ 
siveness  unintermitting  and  perpetual. 

1.  It  is  an  exception  in  our  sooial  and  politi¬ 
cal  system — an  abnormal  condition — whioh  the 
general  workings  of  our  normal  political  and 
social  institutions  tend  to  reduce  and  ulti 
matoly  remove. 

The  principles  of  Christianity  proclaim?  d  t’rom 
the  pulpit  every  Sabbath  are  against  it.  Every 
appeal  to  the  Doolaration  of  Independence  is 
against  it.  Every  declaration  of  rights  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  is  against  it.  Every  aet  of 
Government  involving  an  assumption  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  or  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  common  origin  of  men, 
or  a  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  masses,  is  against  it.  To  sympathize  with 
Humanity  anywhere,  struggling  against  Des¬ 
potism,  to  protest  against  unusual  oppression 
in  any  country,  to  rescue  a  human  being  from 
the  olutehes  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  is  against  it. 
All  beneficent  laws,  all  wise  policies,  all  asser¬ 
tions  of  Democratic  doctrines,  are  against  it. 
Were  it  inert  and  passive,  it  would  be  swept 
away.  This  was  the  faith  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  knew 
that,  in  the  system  they  wero  putting  into  ope¬ 
ration,  Liberty  was  the  Rule,  Slavery,  the  Ex¬ 
ception — and  they  belioved  that  the  Rule  would 
prevail^  and  the  Exeeption  cease.  If  wo  have 
not  billed  Slavery,  was  the  remark  of  one  of 


them,  we  have  given  it  its  death  blow — it  may 
linger  for  a  time,  but  its  doom  is  sealed. 

But  they  overlooked  another  faot,  of  great 
importance  in  calculating  the  oonsequenees  of 
Institutions,  viz :  that  Exceptions  sometimes  be¬ 
come  Laws.  One  vice  will  sap  the  foundation 
of  many  virtues.  A  single  breach  serves  to  lot 
in  a  flood  of  evil.  One  exceptional  Institution, 
driven,  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
watch  and  work  unoeasingly  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendencies  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  more  than  balances,  at  times,  by  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  action,  the  normal  operation  of 
that  system.  Those  whose  interests  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  it,  know  that  it  can  be  maintained 
only  by  extreme  vigilance  and  exertion.  They 
anticipate  threatened  danger — they  aet  them¬ 
selves  to  work  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  that  barely  tolerates  it — they  seek 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  powers  it  con¬ 
fers,  that  they  may  shape  them  so  as  to 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  their  excep¬ 
tional  Institution.  In  this  way,  while  the  mass 
of  the  People  are  trusting  quietly  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Natural  Laws,  and  the  tendencies  of  a 
system  generally  conformed  to  them,  without 
aotive  exertions  to  enforce  them,  those  few, 
sleepless,  ever-active  supporters  of  an  Institu¬ 
tion  whioh  has  been  allowed  simply  as  an  Ex¬ 
ception,  are  stealthily  accumulating  power, 
and  ohanging  the  Exception  to  a  general  Law. 
The  history  of  Slavery  in  oonneetion  with  the 
Governmeht  of  the  United  States  proves  this 
faot,  which  the  Conservative  opponents  of  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation  have  entirely  overlooked. 

2.  There  is  another  reason  for  its  aggressive¬ 
ness,  founded  directly  upon  peouniary  interest. 
Slave  Labor  is  generally  wasteful  and  thrift¬ 
less.  The  laborers  are  unintelligent  and  stu¬ 
pid,  putting  forth  just  enough  brute  energy, 
under  coercion,  for  the  performance  of  the 
tasks  allotted  them,  but,  without  interest  in  tho 
proceeds  of  their  own  labor,  and  without  stim¬ 
ulus  to  their  inventive  faculties,  they  never 
dream  of  devising  labor-saving  machinery,  or 
of  preserving  the  productive  power  of  the  soil 
they  till.  Besides,  their  labor  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  growth  of  a  few  great  staples,  not  for  con¬ 
sumption  upon  the  spot,  but  for  exportation, 
for  purposes  of  consumption  in  other  regions. 
Thus,  by  a  double  process — reckless  waste  of 
productive  power  in  the  soil,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  to  other  climes  of  those  produots  whose  con¬ 
sumption  would  give  baok  to  the  soil  the  vital¬ 
ity  extraoted  from  it — the  system  of  Slave  Labor 
is  compelled  constantly  to  seek  an  enlargement 
of  its  area.  It  can  thrive  only  by  oonstant 
accessions  of  now  and  virgin  soil. 

No  labor-saving  maohinery,no  amount  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  science  or  skill,  no  reform  in  the 
slave  oodo,  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
habits  of  the  planters,  could  have  Baved  the 
British  colonies  from  utter  ruin  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slave  oulture.  Without  possibility  of 
expansion,  it  had  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 
the  planters  had  become  overwhelmed  with 
debt.  Our  Slavery  is  continental,  not  insu¬ 
lar.  Confined  to  its  original  limits,  it  would 
ere  this  have  oeased  to  exist,  or  have  under¬ 
gone  an  essential  change  of  oharaoter.  In  ex¬ 
pansion,  in  accessions  of  new  Territory,  it  has 
renewed  its  vitality,  and  maintained  its  vigorous 
nature. 

Is  a  polioy,  necessary  to  its  being,  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  deceptive  Compromises,  or  the  lying 
resolves  of  Party  Conventions,  in  favor  of 
Finalities'!  Slavery,  here,  is  continental,  not 
insular,  and  is  determined  to  keep  open  the 
Continent  to  its  maroli.  It  finds  Texas  con¬ 
venient,  and  annexes  it;  it  believes  a  part  of 
Mexico  fit  for  its  peculiar  culture,  and  con¬ 
quers  it,  although  providentially  that  whioh  it 
chiefly  longed  for  has  eluded  its  grasp.  It  sees 
some  advantages  in  other  portions,  and  proposes 
to  buy  them  with  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
The  Missouri  Compromise  is  in  the  way,  of 
establishing  a  Prinoiple  of  Governmental  Poli¬ 
oy,  which  will  give  impunity  to  its  schemes  of 
acquisition  Southwardly,  and  it  demands  its  re¬ 
peal.  In  all  this,  it  is  true  to  its  instincts,  acts 
in  obedienoe  to  the  law  of  its  being.  It  never 
takes  its  eye  from  the  objeot  it  aims  at,  never 
relaxes  its  purpose.  Meantime,  our  Conserva¬ 
tive  friends,  who  are  distressed  whenever  oalled 
upon  to  resist  some  signally  flagrant  aggression 
of  this  Power,  suppose  it  to  be  something  out 
of  the  way,  a  very  extraordinary,  inexplioable 
thing,  and  as  soon  as  the  oooasion  passes,  fold 
their  hands  and  begin  te  talk  in  their  sleep  of 
the  blessings  of  peaoe  and  harmony,  and  the 
mischiefs  of  agitation,  never  awakiug  to  the 
truth,  that  the  speoial  aggression  that  aroused 
them,  was  but  one  development  of  a  Polioy 
which,  inexorably  determined  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  Slavery,  fears  not  God  and  regards  not 

We  have  exhibited  two  of  the  three  reasons 
why  Slavery  is  neoessarily  and  alwayB  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  third  reason  is,  that  it  is  a  source  of 
political  power.  The  white  population  of  the 
free  States  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  slave 
States ;  they  have  fifty-nine  more  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress ;  in  the  Eleotoral  College,  if 
united,  they  could  always  elect  the  President. 
And  yot  the  slave  States  control  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its  departments.  They  diotate  the 
oreed  of  the  old  political  parties,  prescribe 
teBts  of  fitness  for  office,  seleot  the  candidates 
for  Federal  stations,  determine  the  polioy  of 
the  Chief  Executive,  furnish  the  majority  of 
Judges  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  ohoose  the  Pres¬ 
ident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  construct  the  committees  in  both 
branches,  always  securing  the  first  plaoes  in 
dignity  and  influence  to  slaveholders,  and 
make  hostility  to  their  pretensions  a  cause  of 
political  degradation. 

How  happens  it  that  these  States,  so  inferior 
to  the  free  States,  in  population,  general  intel¬ 
ligence,  in  soienoe,  literature,  and  the  arts,  in 
wealth  and  resources,  are  politically  pre-emi¬ 
nent  and  all-oontrolling  ?  The  answer  is  easy : 
Political  Power  in  the  slave  States  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  small  olass,  identified  with  and  rep¬ 
resenting  a  vast  Moneyed  Interest,  valued  at 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars — an  Interest 
without  a  rival,  holding  in  absolute  subjection 
all  minor  interests,  making  them  tributary  to 
its  aggrandizement.  In  the  free  States,  on  the 
contrary,  tho  diversification  of  labor  and  enter¬ 
prise,  the  practical  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  all  members  of  the  community,  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  oharaoter  of  the  relation  sustained 
by  labor  to  capital,  have  given  birth  to  nu¬ 
merous  Interests,  each  possessing  and  wielding 
a  oertain  amount  of  influence,  but  aeting  as  a 
oheek  upon  the  others.  No  one  is  paramount ; 
no  one  is  strong  enough  to  render  the  rest  trib¬ 
utary,  or  to  combine  them  in  a  oommon  move¬ 
ment  for  politioal  ascendency. 

The  aggregate  political  power  of  the  Blave 
States,  far  less  than  that  of  the  free,  yet  being 
concentrated  in  the  single  Interest  of  Slavery, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  latter, 
divided  as  it  is  among  numerous  independent 
Interests,  checking  and  counter-working  one 
another.  Suppose  the  North  and  West  one 
vast  workshop  of  manufacturing  Industry — 
that  the  farmer  and  mechanic  and  small 
tradesman  had  disappeared — that  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  eapital  of  those  sections  were  owned 
by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  em¬ 
ployers,  and  nearly  all  the  labor  under  their 
control,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  overwhelming 
would  be  tho  power  of  the  free  States  in  Con  • 
gress,  on  any  question  between  them  and  the 
South.  The  coeo  supposed  at  the  North  actu¬ 
ally  exists  at  the  South,  merely  substituting 


planting  for  manufacturing — with  this  differ- 
|  once,  however,  that  the  labor  of  the  South  is 
absolutely  owned  by  the  capital,  and  all  the 
political  power  it  represents  absolutely  wielded 
by  the  capitalists. 

See,  then,  how  naturally  Slavery  becomes 
aggressive  under  this  aspeot.  It  begets  a 
domineering  spirit,  a  habit  of  despotic,  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority,  and  intensifies  the  love  of 
power  inherent  in  human  nature.  It  relieves 
tho  Planter  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  and, 
having  excluded  the  Interests  of  a  Free  Labor 
System,  in  the  cultivation  of  whioh  so  much  of 
the  enterprise  and  intellect  of  the  North  is  ex¬ 
pended,  it  leaves  him  scarcely  any  resource  for 
his  activities,  but  Politics.  To  the  art  of  man- 
aging  and  governing  free  men,  he  devotes  him¬ 
self.  Politics  is  his  Profession.  Slavery  has 
furnished  him  with  a  fit  training — and  he  finds 
in  its  existence  the  source  of  his  power,  in  its 
necessities  the  centre  and  circumference  of  his 
politioal  oreed.  Will  he  not  cherish  it  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  labor  for  its  growth  and 
extension,  as  the  enhancement  of  his  own  supe¬ 
riority  ?  Can  you  expect  him  to  favor  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  free  territory,  to  regard  with  oom- 
plaoency  any  policy  calculated  to  augment  the 
politioal  strength  of  the  free  States?  Can 
you  expect  him  to  be  indifferent  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  slave  territory,  and  the  multiplication 
of  slave  States?  Witnessing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  free  States,  will  he  not  turn  his  eyes  to 
Cuba,  to  Hayti,  to  Mexico,  for  fresh  acquisi¬ 
tions,  enabling  him  to  maintains  Congress  and 
the  Eleotoral  College  the  power  now  secured 
to  him  by  Slavery  ? 

Thus,  whether  you  consider  Slavery  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  Institution,  requiring  extraordinary 
efforts  for  its  preservation,  or  an  exhaustive 
system  of  labor,  calling  perpetually  for  new 
soil  to  fatten  upon,  or  as  a  souroe  of  politioal 
power,  to  be  cherished  and  extended,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  slaveholder’s  preponderance, 
you  see  that  it  is  neoessarily  and  always  an 
aggressive  element.  The  instinct  of  Self-Pres¬ 
ervation,  the  Love  of  Money,  and  the  Lust  of 
Supremacy,  all  combine  to  render  the  Slave¬ 
holding  Class,  whatever  may  be  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  individuals  belongiag  to  it,  a  Slavery 
Propaganda. 

For  holding  this  theory,  for  acting  upon  it, 
for  inculcating  it  upon  their  fellow-citizenB, 
“  Abolitionists,”  “  Liberty  men,”  “  Free-Soilers,” 
“  Independent  Demoorats,”  call  them  by  what 
name  you  will,  have  been  denounced  and  ostra¬ 
cized,  as  men  of  one  idea,  disturbers  of  the 
peaoe,  agitators,  enemies  to  the  Union.  The 
Historian  of  the  Future  will  pronounee  a  very 
different  verdict.  His  pages  will  show,  that 
had  their  views  been  adopted,  their  counsels 
followed,  the  Union  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  founders  and  the  hopeB  of 
mankind ;  that  the  more  prominent  aggressions 
of  Slavery,  whioh  from  time  to  time  aroused 
even  the  Conservatism  of  the  country,  wore 
only  the  developments  of  the  Policy  of  Propa- 
gandism,  springing  from  the  fundamental  na¬ 
ture  and  relations  of  the  Evil ;  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  agitation  of  this  Evil,  and  the  attempt 
to  arouse  and  organize  Public  Sentiment  against 
it,  were  solemn  duties,  dictated  by  sound  phi¬ 
losophy  and  genuine  patriotism;  and  that  the 
polioy  of  compromise,  evasion,  and  time-serving 
expedients,  with  a  view  to  arrest  controversy 
between  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the 
system,  and  allay  agitation,  was  absurd,  false, 
and  ruinous. 

Just  now,  the  public  mind  in  the  Free  States 
seems  inclined  to  anticipate  this  judgment. 
The  astounding  attempt  to  repeal  a  Compro¬ 
mise  which  the  faith  of  an  entire  generation, 
it  was  supposed,  had  consecrated  as  inviolable, 
has  aroused  multitudes,  hitherto  indifferent, 
and  awakened  the  inquiry,  whether,  after  all, 
the  Anti-Slavery  men  have  not  the  truth  on 
their  side.  But,  so  engrossing  are  material 
interests  in  the  Free  States,  so  strong  is  the 
slavery  of  Party,  so  impaired  is  tho  force  of 
generous  sentiments  by  the  sordid  love  of  gain, 
so  greatly  has -the  national  habit  of  Compro¬ 
mise  between  Right  and  Wrong,  weakened  and 
obscured  the  National  Conscience,  that  we  con¬ 
fess  our  distrust.  The  apostaoy  of  1850  is  so 
recent,  as  still  to  oast  its  shadow  upon  us. 
The  recollection  that  thirteen  millions  of 
People,  pledged  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
by  their  State  Legislatures,  to  tho  Prinoiple 
and  Policy  of  positive  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
United  States  Territory,  should  in  loss  than 
twelve  months  have  tamely  aequiesoed  in  the 
treaoherous  abandonment  of  both,  and  then 
given  their  sanotion  to  Parties,  degraded  and 
unprincipled  enough  to  make  such  abandon¬ 
ment  a  test  and  bond  of  Party  fellowship, 
awakens  within  us  the  apprehension  that 
should  this  last,  unlooked  for,  abominable  ag¬ 
gression  succeed,  the  shameful  disloyalty  may 
be  repeated,  ft  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that 
this  attempted  aggression  and  such  apprehen¬ 
sions  as  we  have  just  expressed,  have  struck 
a  blow  at  the  love  for  the  Union  of  many  who 
have  hitherto  been  unswerving  in  their  devotion 
to  it.  The  paths  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  seem  to  them  to  diverge  more  and 
more  every  day.  They  fear  that  their  habits, 
principles,  and  interests,  are  continually  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  dissimilar. 

So  domineering  and  oppressive  has  beoome 
the  slaveholding  class,  so  utterly  base  the  tribe 
of  “  white  slaves  ”  at  tho  North;  and  so  blinded 
and  debilitated  are  the  masses  of  the  North¬ 
ern  People,  under  the  appliances  of  Pro-Sla¬ 
very  Parties  and  a  Pro- Slavery  Conservatism, 
that  they  are  almost  tempted  to  look  forward 
to  the  convulsions  of  Disunion,  as  neoessary 
to  reclaim  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  Country 
from  their  degradation,  and  to  reinstate  Free¬ 
dom,  Free  Labor,  and  Freemen,  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  dignity  and  influence.  Whether  suoh 
feelings  are  fully  justified  or  not  by  the  state 
of  the  eountry,  one  thing  is  certain — let  tho 
repeated  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power  fasten 
on  the  Public  Mind  of  the  North  the  deep, 
settled  conviction  that  this  Union  is  to  be  used 
henceforth  merely  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Slavery  and  the  degradation  of  Liberty,  and 
there  are  millions  there  who  will  demand  a 
dissolution  of  the  Bond. 


HE-  CHASE  AMD  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO. 

Ohio  has  had  no  more  faithful  servant  in 
Congress  than  Mr.  Chase.  Devoted  as  he  is 
to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  and  the  great  inter¬ 
ests  involved  in  it,  he  neglects  none  of  tho  sub¬ 
ordinate  duties  of  a  Legislator. 

The  following  brief  statement  of  bis  action 
on  a  measure  of  speoial  interest  to  the  People 
of  bis  State,  will  be  as  satisfactory  to  them,  as 
it  is  creditable  to  himself: 

At  the  session  t>f  1851-2,  he  introduced  a 
bill  ceding  to  the  State  of  Ohio  all  the  Public 
Lands  within  her  limits,  exoept  those  embraced 
in  the  Virginia  military  district,  whioh  were 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  to  satisfy 
Virginia  military  warrants.  He  collected  from 
the  General  Land  Office  a  mass  of  facts  illus¬ 
trating  the  subject,  whioh  he  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  obtained  a 
favorable  report.  In  April,  he  made  a  speech 
in  its  favor,  and  after  some  discussion,  the  bill 
passed,  upon  yeas  and  nays.  The  vote  Btood, 
28  to  13.  The  bill,  from  some  cause,  tailed  in 
the  House.  In  the  oourso  of  the  same  session, 
he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Virginia  claim  to  the  lands  in  the  military 
district,  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Hunter’s  bill  for  issuing  of  scrip  to  Virginia 
claimants,  requiring  Virginia  to  relinquish  to 


the  United  States  all  her  right  and  title  to 
these  lands.  This  amendment  was  adopted, 
and  Virginia  accordingly  relinquished. 

At  the  next  (the  short)  session,  Mr.  Chase 
brought  in  another  bill,  embracing  all  the  un¬ 
sold  lands  in  Ohio.  Some  difficulties  in  the 
committee  delayed  the  report;  which,  however, 
when  made,  was  favorable,  hut  no  action  of 
the  Senate  was  obtained. 

At  the  present  session,  Mr.  Chass  again  in¬ 
troduced  his  bill,  whioh  was  again  referred, 
and  favorably  acted  on;  and  on  his  motion, 
was,  on  Wednesday  last,  taken  up  and  passed. 

The  People  of  Ohio  will  expect  a  different 
fate  for  it  in  the  House  than  that  of  the  former 
bill,  especially  as  one  of  her  own  Representa¬ 
tives  is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 


THE  GADSBEH  TREATY. 

This  Treaty  is  before  the  Senate,  with  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  reoommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  substance  of 
its  provisions  our  readers  have  been  advised. 
It  strikes  a  new  boundary,  scouring  to  us 
enough  additional  territory  on  our  Southwest¬ 
ern  border  for  two  or  three  States,  which,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Riohmond  (Va.)  Enquirer, 
are  to  be  slaveholding. 

The  eighth  article  stipulates  for  the  faithful 
oo-operation  of  the  two  Governments  in  endeav¬ 
ors  to  prevent  unlawful  invasions  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  one  by  the  citizens  of  the  other ;  and 
imposes  on  each  Government  the  duty  of  pur¬ 
suing,  seizing,  and  punishing,  persons  guilty  of 
suoh  invasion,  it  being  understood  that  in  all 
oases  of  successful  pursuit  and  capture  the  de¬ 
linquents  so  captured  shall  he  judged  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  Government  of  that  nation  to 
whioh  the  vessel  oapturing  them  may  belong, 
oonformably  to  the  laws  of  eaoh  nation.  The 
President  recommends  the  striking  out  of  the 
clause  imposing  this  duty,  so  as  to  leave  no 
other  obligation  on  either  Government  than 
that  of  preventing  unlawful  invasion.  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  willing  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  should  be  bound  by  treaty  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  filibustering  expeditions  from 
being  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  but  he  is 
not  willing,  should  they  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Government,  as  did  Captain  Walker’s  buc- 
eaneering  movement,  to  make  their  pursuit, 
capture,  and  punishment,  a  matter  of  treaty 
regulation. 

One  of  the  amendments  reoommended  de¬ 
serves  special  attention,  inasmuoh  as  it  is  an 
insidious  attempt  to  involve  Mexico  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves.  Artiole 
second  provides  as  follows : 

“With  the  like  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
perfeot  peace  and  friendly  relations  between 
both  countries,  it  has  been  agreed  that,  to  re¬ 
move  all  oooasion  of  dispute  on  account  of  rec¬ 
lamations  to  the  present  date,,  founded  on  al¬ 
leged  Indian  incursions,  and  to  avoid  all  con¬ 
test  upon  the  true  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
obligations  stipulated  in  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  the  same  is  hereby 
abolished  and  annulled.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  agrees,  notwithstanding  this 
abrogation  and  annulment,  to  provide  such  ad¬ 
ditional  regulations  as  the  subject  may  in  good 
faith  require,  making  it  a  highly  penal  offence 
on  the  part  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Territories  thereof,  to  purchase 
or  receive  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  sto¬ 
len  within  the  limits  of  Mexican  territory,  by 
the  Indians,  or  by  any  other  person,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  agrees  to  return  on  demand  to  their 
legitimate  owners  what  may  have  been  thus 
stolen,  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  re¬ 
covered  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  event  of  any  person  o/ persons  cap¬ 
tured  upon  Mexican  ground  being  carried  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  latter  engages  to  use  every  fair 
and  honorable  means  that  the  nature  and  cir- 
oumstanoe  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  secure 
and  return  such  captives  to  their  own  country, 
or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  requiring  simply 
the  repayment  to  the  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  who  may  so  deliver  or  return 
them,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
and  transmission  of  the  rescued  oaptives.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
promises  that,  on  any  occasion  she  may  have 
to  remove  the  Indians  from  any  point  of  her 
territory,  and  settle  thereupon  her  own  citizens, 
especial  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  place  said 
Indians  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new 
homes  in  the  Mexican  territory.” 

In  order,  says  the  President,  to  make  the  du¬ 
ties  and  obligations  stipulated  in  the  second 
artiole  reciprocal,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 
following : 

“  And  the  Government  of  Mexioo  agrees  that 
the  stipulations  contained  in  this  artiole  to  be 
performed  by  the  United  States  shall  be  recipro¬ 
cal,  and  Mexico  shall  be  under  like  obligations 
to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof,  as 
those  herein  above  imposed  upon  the  latter  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  citi- 

Look  at  the  portions  of  the  artiole  and  of  the 
proposed  amendment  whioh  we  have  placed  iu 
italics,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  will  be 
construed  by  our  Government  to  cover  the 
ease  of  slaves  who  may  escape  or  bo  carried 
into  Mexican  territory.  It  is  but  fair  to  stipu¬ 
late  for  reciprocity,  but  the  amendment  goes 
beyond  this.  Mexico  does  not  recognise  hu¬ 
man  beings  as  property,  and  contains  no  slaves. 

Should  the  amendment  beoome  a  part  of  the 
Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  be  ratified,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government,  in  any  demand  made  upon  it 
in  relation  to  slaves,  might  urge  that  the  term 
“  property,”  used  in  the  artiole,  was  intended 
to  define  that  only  which  is  regarded  property 
by  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  it  is  easy  to  fore¬ 
see  what  would  be  the  response  and  course  of 
procedure  of  a  Slaveholding  Administration  on 
such  reasoning.  Or,  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
wore  slaves  conveyed  into  Mexican  territory, 
they  might  be  demanded  as  persons  carried  off 
in  violation  of  the  Treaty. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  tha  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  was  oarefolly  considered  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  that  one  of  its  principal  objects 
is,  to  secure  a  claim  upon  the  Mexioan  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  surrender  of  slaves  from  this  coun¬ 
try  found  within  her  borders. 

Baltimore,  February  22,  1854. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  National  Era  : 

Sir  :  Can  you  send  us  some  printed  forms  of 
petition  against  the  Nebraska  Bill  ?  A  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  this  city  are  anxious  to  sign 
suoh  a  paper.  Perhaps,  if  you  were  to  publish 
a  form  in  the  Era,  it  would  answer  our  purpose, 
and  might  induce  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Perhaps  the  following  form  will  answer  the  ’ 
purpose: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
devoted  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  anxious 
for  the  prevalence  of  fraternal  feelings  between 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  apprecia¬ 
ting  the  obligations  cf  good  faith  imposed  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  re¬ 
monstrate  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  for 
the  organization  of  Nebraska,  providing,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indireotly,  for  the  repeal  of  said  Com¬ 
promise,  or  any  part  thereof. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  copying  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  of  Judge  Wilmot,  just  received 
by  us. — Ed.  Era. 

“  Be  assured,  that  Bradford  county  and  this 
Congressional  district  is  fully  prepared  for  the 
coming  conflict  with  the  Slave  Power  and  its 
profligate  allies.  The  passage  of  the  bill  of 
Douglas,  should  the  conspiracy  so  far  succeed, 
will  be  but  the  ooKimenoement  of  the  struggle; 
the  end  of  whioh,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the 
final  and  signal  overthrow  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Some  outrage  like  this  could  alone  arouse  the 
People  of  the  free  States  to  a  full  realization 


of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Slavery  in  this 
Government,  and  to  the  enormity  of  its  de¬ 
mands.” 


JUDGE  DOUGLAS  AMD  THE  MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DEMOCRACY. 

POWERS.  OF  A  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

The  projectors  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  are  alarmed  at  the  excitement 
produced  in  New  Hampshire,  lest  it  may  throw 
that  State  in  the  approaching  election  into  the 
hands  of  an  anti-Administration  majority. 
Edmund  Burke,  editor  of  tho  New  Hampshire 
Reporter,  avows  his  approbation  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  wishes  the  People  distinctly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  will 
be  equivalent  to  a  re-establishment  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

“The  Nebraska  bill,”  ho  says,  “if  it  shall 
pass  both  Houses  of  Congress,  repeals  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  And  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  suoh  repeal  ?  Unquestionably  to  revive  and 
re-establish  Slavery  over  that  whole  region. 
When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  the  law  of  Slavery  existed  over  that 
whole. vast  Territory.  It  required  no  law  to 
establish  the  institution — it  then  existed  in  faot 
and  by  law.  And  out  of  that  Territory  already 
three  slave  States  have  been  oarved,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union,  viz :  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  and  Missouri.  When  they  eame  into  the 
possession  of  the  Union  as  Territories,  Slavery 
had  been  planted,  and  was  flourishing  upon 
their  soil ;  and  the  whole  Territory  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  law  which 
established  and  legalized  the  institution.  There¬ 
fore,  when  those  States  came  into  the  Union, 
the  people  did  not  have  to  establish  and  ordain 
Slavery.  The  Missouri  Compromise  repealed 
and  excluded  the  institution  above  the  line  of 
36  deg.  30  min.  The  repeal  of  that  Compro¬ 
mise  revives  and  re-establishes  Slavery  in  all 
the  remaining  territory  of  the  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase.  .  Therefore,  the  law  whioh  permits  Sla¬ 
very  will  be  revived,  and  Slavery  will  exist  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  the  very  moment  the 
Nebraska  bill  receives  the  sanction  of  the 
President.  This  is  the  only  deduction  which 
oan  be  logically  drawn  from  the  premises.” 

The  law  of  Slavery  being  against  natural 
right,  and  there  being  no  power  in  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Constitution  authorizing  the  enactment  or 
continuation  of  suoh  a  law,  we  hold  that  when 
Louisiana  came  under  tho  oxolusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government,  whatever  laws 
had  prevailed  there  sustaining  Slavery,  became 
that  moment,  invalid,  “  null  and  void.”  Of 
course,  as  we  do  not  admit  the  premise  of  the 
Reporter,  we  repudiate  its  conclusion — that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  re¬ 
vive  Slavery  throughout  the  Territory. 

But,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  our  theory  of 
Slavery  is  not  that  maintained  by  the  South, 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  According  to  their  theory,  the 
validity  of  the  slave  laws  of  Louisiana  was  not 
affected  by  its  transfer  to  the  United  States — 
they  continued  in  force  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Territory.  This  is  the  view  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  politicians  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Douglas  inoluded.  It  is  not  for  them, 
therefore,  to  impugn  the  reasoning  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Reporter.  If  the  view  be  oorreet, 
its  argument  is  sound.  The  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  left  undisturbed  the  law  of  Slavery  in 
all  of  the  Territory  south  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
and  suspended  it  north  of  that  line.  If  it  had 
been  repealed  the  next  Congress,  the  suspended 
law  would  have  again  become  operative — the 
Territory  would  have  been  remanded  to  its 
original  condition.  The  delay  of  the  repeal 
does  not  affect  the  prinoiple.  To  repeal  the 
Law  of  Freedom  in  the  Territory  is  to  revive 
the  Code  of  Slavery,  suspended  by  it.  Let  the 
Democracy  of  New  Hampshire  be  admonished 
that,  whatever  assurances  they  may  receive  to 
the  contrary,  this  is  the  argument  whioh  slave¬ 
holders  will  urge,  should  the  Compromise  bo 
repealed. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  a'letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Reporter,  scouts  this  idea  with  a  great  display 
of  indignation,  and  asks — 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Southern  men 
deny  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
establish  Slavery  in  the  Territories ?  Yet  in 
the  teeth  of  this  undeniable  fact,  which  is  well 
known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
has  ever  read  a  newspaper,  your  paper  repre¬ 
sents  these  gentlemen  as  proposing  to  violate, 
not  only  the  Constitution,  but  their  own  oaths, 
by  voting  to  establish  Slavery  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  !  After  attempting  to  fix  this  brand 
of  infamy  on  the  brow  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  proceeds 
to  show  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  motives,  by  assuring  your  readers 
that  he  is  no  better  than  those  whom  he  as¬ 
sails,  and  therefore  he  approves  the  aet,  and 
advises  its  consummation.’’ 

We  cannot  allow  Mr.  Douglas  to  mystify 
this  question.  Southern  men  do  not  propose 
to  establish  Slavery  in  the  Territories  by  a 
positive  law  of  Congress,  and  therefore  bis  bill 
embraces  no  such  provision.  They  insist  that 
Congress  shall  pass  no  law  to  exclude  Slavery 
from  the  Territories,  and  therefore  his  bill 
eontains  no  such  enactment. 

Thus  far,  their  course  is  open  and  above¬ 
board  ;  but  here  commences  the  double-dealing. 
Will  the  People  of  a  Territory  have  the  right, 
should  the  Bill  pass,  to  exclude  Slavery  ?  On 
this  vital  question  the  Bill  itself  is  ambiguous, 
intentionally  so,  although  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  plain  enough.  “  Inten¬ 
tionally  ambiguous,”  we  say,  because  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Bill  know  that  the  eocalled  Demo¬ 
orats  of  the  South  differ  toto  ccelo  from  their 
associates  of  the  North,  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  in  respoot  to 
Slavery ;  bo  that,  when  it  is  sought  to  unite 
them  in  the  support  of  a  common  measure,  in¬ 
volving  a  question  as  to  this  power,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  frame  the  terms  of  the  act  so  that  they 
may  admit  of  two  directly  opposite  construc¬ 
tions.  Let  us  see  how  this  purpose  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Bill  under  consideration  : 

The  14th  section  declares  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  in  force  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  with  the  exception  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  act, 

“  Whioh,  being  inconsistent  with  the  prinoi¬ 
ple  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  oall¬ 
ed  the  ‘  Compromise  Measures,’  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aet  not  to  legislate 
Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  theref  rom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes¬ 
tic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

\  “  Subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
tAe  United  States.”  That  Proviso  is  the 
trap  in  whioh  the  North  is  to  be  caught. 

“  What!”  these  noisy  politicians  cry,  in  affeoted 
surprise,  “  can  you  Demoorats  of  tha  North  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  the  People  of  a  Territory  to  , 
regulate  their  own  concerns?  Does  not  the 
Bill  reoognise  their  right  to  exclude  Slavery, 
and  will  they  not  exoroiee  it,  just  as  the  People 
of  New  Hampshire  and  California  have  done  ?  ” 

No!  The  Bill  recognises  no  such  right.  It 
simply  leaves  the  People  of  a  Territory  free  to 
regulate  their  own  institutions  in  their  own  way 

SUBJECT  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

United  States.  We  are  satisfied  with  this, 
say  the  Southern  Democrats,  “for  the  People  of 
a  Territory  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  have  no  right  to  exclude  Slavery.  The 
Constitution  recognises  Slavery,  reoognises 
property  in  human  beings,  spreads  over  this 
property  everywhere  within  the  exclusive  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  the  broad 
aegis  of  its  protective  power.  We  ask  no  legis¬ 
lation  from  Congress  to  establish  Slavery  in  the 
Territories^— nay,  in  tho  language  of  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  we  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 


gress  to  do  so.  Suoh  legislation  were  a  work 
of  supererogation  ;  slaves  may  be  carried  into 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  held 
therein  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
People  of  a  Territory  oannot  legislate  against 
it,, for  that  would  bo  against  the  Constitution, 
to  whioh  their  legislation  is  made  ‘  subject  ’  by 
this  Bill.” 

Wo  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  so-called 
Democratic  Party  of  the  South.  The  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  by  Mr.  Chase  on  the  15th 
inst.,  is  intended  to  expose  the  trap  in  the  Bill, 
to  exclude  all  chance  for  double-dealing — to 
bring  the  North  and  the  South  to  a  common 
understanding  of  the  phraseology  employed. 
We  reprint  the  foregoing  ambiguous  provision 
of  the  Bill,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Chase, 
which  we  enclose  in  brackets : 

“It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  State,  nor  to  exolude  it  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  the  People  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States ;  [under  which  the 
People  of  the  Territory,  through  their  appro¬ 
priate  representatives ,  may,  if  they  see  fit,  pro¬ 
hibit  the  existence  of  Slavery  therein.”  ] 

This,  remember,  is  a  distinct  affirmation  of 
the  very  doctrine  preached  at  the  North  by  all 
those  so-called  Demooratio  papers  and  politi¬ 
cians  that  are  laboring  to  reconoile  the  North¬ 
ern  People  to  the  support  of  the  Bill.  How 
was  it  received  in  the  Senate  ?  It  disoonoerted 
and  perplexed  the  authors  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  support¬ 
ed  the  provision  as  it  stands,  disclosed  frankly 
the  Southern  view : 

“I  have  not,  in  my  own  judgment,  and  I 
trust  I  have  not  in  my  action  here,  yielded  tho 
prinoiple  that  tho  people  of  the  Territories,  du¬ 
ring  their  Territorial  existence,  have  the  right 
to  exclude  Slavery.  I  have  not  intended  to  yield 
that  point,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  my  action,  in 
future  times,  shall  be  so  construed.  As  I  am  not 
prepared  with  authorities  to  go  on  upon  this 
preciso  point  this  evening,  I  hope  that  1  shall 
be  allowed  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  when  I  will  have  the  authorities 
with  me,  to  give  my  views  upon  this  point,  and 
this  alone.” 

This  brought  Mr.  Cass  to  his  feet,  who  said— - 

“The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Brown]  has  touched  on  one  of  tho  main 
questions  connected  with  this  bill,  and  which 
lias  not  been  touohed  upon  before.  It  is  a  very 
grave  and  a  very  important  question.  The 
power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  their  internal  concerns,  during  the 
period  of  theso  temporary  Governments,  is  most 
clearly  given  in  this  bill,  if  the  Constitution  per¬ 
mits  it. 

Mr.  Badger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Casa.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  per¬ 
mit,  they  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Badger.  That  is  clear. 

Mr.  Cass.  Behind  that  stands  the  other  ques¬ 
tion,  whioh  must  be  discussed  here;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  determined  that  my  constituents  shall 
know  my  views  on  the  point.  It  is  one  on 
whioh  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  myself  differ,  and  have  differed  radioally, 
but  on  whioh,  as  I  trust,  we  differ,  and  shall 
differ,  properly.  It  is  whether,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  kind 
of  motive  power  in  Slavery  that  immediately 
spreads  it  over  any  Territory,  or  by  virtue  of 
which  any  slave  may  be  taken  to  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  it  is  annexed  to 
the  Union.” 

Very  well.  We  hope  Mr.  Cass  will  be  ex¬ 
plicit.  Let  us  have  done  with  ambiguities  and 
dodges.  Let  the  North  and  South  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  terms,  and  not  try  to 
cheat  eaoh  other.  .The  amendment  of  Mr. 
Chase  must  be  voted  upon.  It  asserts  the  doc¬ 
trine  whioh  the  Northern  advooates  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  promulgate  at  tho  North,  and 
of  course  they  should  insist  upon  its  adoption. 
If  adopted,  the  South  will  spurn  the  bill;  for 
it  never  has  acknowledged,  it  never  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  the  right  of  a  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  exolude  or  prohibit  Slavery.  We  tell 
the  North  that  it  will  not  be  adopted.  The 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  upon 
it,  probably  by  laying  it  upon  the  table.  But 
whatever  the  course  devised  for  getting  rid  of 
it,  tho  failure  to  adopt  it  will  stamp  with  false¬ 
hood  the  assertions  of  the  advooates  of  the 
bill’  in  the  free  States,  that  it  recognises  tho 
right  of  the  People  of  a  Territory  to  exolude 
Slavery. 

"INTERVENTION  AND  NON-INTERVENTION. 

“  The  Abolitionists  ask  Congress  to  interfere 
in  the  Territories ;  they  demand  that  the  agent 
should  usurp  what  belongs  to  the  principal — 
that  the  representative  should  override  tho 
people,  and  assume  that  power  whioh  belongs 
to  them  alone.  This  is  their  aristocratic  and 
inconsistent  attitude — these  apostles  of  equali¬ 
ty — these  oraoles  of  human  freedom.  Well 
does  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  in  his  for¬ 
cible  and  fearless  speech  on  this  question,  on 
tho  21st  instant,  exclaim:  ‘It  is  in  vain  for 
gentlemen  to  reconcile  the  two  principles.  They 
are  either  for  the  one  or  the  other — for  Inter¬ 
vention  or  Non-Intervention.’  The  biil  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Non-Intervention.” 

The  foregoing  extraot,  from  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  advooates  of  the  Nebraska  Bill 
before  the  Senate,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  taotios  of  tho  Pro  Slavery  men.  We 
assert  that  the  question  is  not  one  involving 
the  prinoiple  of  Popular  Sovereignty :  there  is 
no  issue  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
right  of  self-government :  the  Anti-Slavery  men 
are  not  opponents  of  the  principle  of  Popular 
Sovereignty,  nor  are  the  Pro-Slavery  men  its 
supporters.  The  question  does  not  lie  between 
Intervention  and  Non-Intervention.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  Southern 
Party,  are  no  more  in  favor  of  Non-Interven¬ 
tion,  than  “  the  Abolitionists,”  and  it  is  false 
to  say  that  “his  Bill  is  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Non-Intervention.”  On  the  contrary,  the 
Bill  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Interven¬ 
tion.  It  assumes  that  the  peoplo  or  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  Territory  havo  no  original  power  of 
self-government ;  it  organizes  them,  and  dele¬ 
gates  this  power  to  them,  in  a  limited  degree. 
It  does  not  reoognise  their  right  to  form  their 
own  Government;  it  presoribes  to  them  the 
Constitution  of  their  Government.  It  deter¬ 
mines  who  shall  vote,  how  they  shall  vote, 
when  they  shall  vote;  how  many  and  what 
offioes  there  shall  be,  what  shall  be  the  salaries, 
who  shall  be  eligible,  and  how  long  shall  be 
the  tenure  of  office.  It  denies  to  th<  m  the  power 
to  ohoose  their  own  Judges,  their  own  Govern¬ 
ors,  their  own  Secretaries  of  State,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  these  functionaries  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  and  scouring  to  the 
Governor  the  veto  prerogative,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  revise 
the  acts  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  From 
beginning  to  end,  the  Bill  is  a  wholesale  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  Non-Intervention,  and  a  vir¬ 
tual  affirmation  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  have  not  the  inherent,  original  right  of 
self-government,  in  their  Territorial  condition. 
And  yet,  the  Boston  Post,  New  Hampshire  Pa¬ 
triot,  Ohio  Statesman,  and  other  unprincipled 
journals,  pretend  that  the  Bill  fully  embodies 
the  prinoiple  of  Non-Intervention,  reoognises 
and  respects  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  that  its 
opponents  are  enemies  of  the  People,  enemies 
of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  self-government,  aris¬ 
tocrats  and  monarchists  at  heart ! 

They  shall  not  deceive  the  People,  if  we  oan 
help  it;  they  shall  not  draw  off  attention  from 
the  real  issue  presented  by  the  Bill.  This  issue 
is,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Slavery  an  opportunity 
to  appropriate  to  its  own  base  uses  whatever  it 
can  of  the  free  West  and  Northwest,  and  for 


the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Policy  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  which  the  area  of  slave  labor  on  our 
Southern  and  Southwestern  borders  may  be 
expanded  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  only 
Non-Intervention  whioh  the  Bill  sanctions  and 
provides  for,  is  Non-Intervention  by  Congress 
or  the  Territorial  Legislature  against  Slavery. 

Last  Saturday,  we  exposed  the  double-deal¬ 
ing  of  the  so-ealled  Demooratio  politicians  of 
the  North  and  South  on  this  point — the  North¬ 
ern  seotion  proclaiming  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Bill,  the  Poople  of  a  Territory,  through 
their  Legislature,  would  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery:  the  Southern  section  insisting 
that  the  Bill  does  not,  and  oannot,  give  any 
such  power  to  the  Legislature.  As  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  press  the  meas¬ 
ure  to  a  final  vote  next  Wednesday,  wo  again 
solicit  attention  to  this  matter.  There  is  honor 
even  among  thieves:  do  these  Northern  and 
Southern  Slavery  confederate^  intend  to  ohoat 
each  other  ?  Is  there  no  honor  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States?  Messrs.  Butler,  Brown, 
and  other  Southern  Senators,  support  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  opens  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  to  Slavery,  and  gives  no  power  to 
the  Territorial  Legislature  to  exolude  it  or 
legislate  against  it;  so-called  Northern  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  support  it,  on  the  ground  that, 
although  it  leaves  the  Territory  unprotected  by 
Congressional  enactment  against  Slavery,  it 
secures  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  power  to 
exclude  it.  The  former  view  is  industriously 
disseminated  at  the  South,  tha  latter  at  the 
North.  And  the  Senators  who  propose  to  pass 
this  two-faced,  double-tongued  measure,  are  all 
honorable  men !  They  know  that,  were  they 
to  adopt  an  amendment,  determining  the 
phraseology  of  the  Bill,  so  that  it  should  hon¬ 
estly  mean  but  one  thing — either  that  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Legislature  would  have  power  to  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery,  or  would  have  no  suoh  power — 
the  Bill  oould  not  go  through  the  Senate.  Af¬ 
firm  the  existence  of  the  power,  arid  the  South¬ 
ern  Senators  would  vote  against  the  Bill  :  deny 
its  existence,  and  Northern  Senators  would  not 
dare  support  it.  And  yet,  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  to  thiB  fact,  Senators,  being  of  course  all 
honorable  men,  intend  to  force  this  Janus-faced, 
measure  through  Congress ! 

What  do  the  People  think  of  this  exhibition  ' 
of  legislative  honor  and  fair  dealing?  We  in¬ 
tend  that  they  shall  have  light  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  They  shall  see  the  fraud,  if  they  oannot 
prevent  it. 

“  Power  to  regulate  their  domostie  institu¬ 
tions,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  /”  This  is  the  fraud.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  carries  Slavery  into 
United  States  Territory,  and  Territorial  legis¬ 
lation  against  it  is  unoonstitutional.  This  is 
the  Southern  doctrine.  It  was  asserted  a  few 
days  since,  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Hunter.  It 
is  asserted  by  the  Southern  press.  It  was  as¬ 
serted  in  1848  and  1850  by  Southern  states¬ 
men  throughout  the  controversies  of  those 
years.  In  1848,  Mr.  Calhoun  indignantly 
soouted  the  idea  that  the  People  of  Oregon 
had  the  right  to  prohibit  Slavery;  and  he 
argued  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Territories, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  a  regular  State 
Government,  resides  “  in  the  People  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  and  respective  States  of  the  Confederacy.” 
In  his  famous  speech,  made  Maroh  4th,  1850, 
he  said : 

“  In  claiming  the  right  for  tho  inhabitants, 
instead  of  Congress,  to  legislate  for  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  the  Executive  Proviso  assumes  that  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Territories  is  vested  in  the 
former;  or,  to  express  it  in  language  used  in 
a  resolution  offered  by  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Texas,  (General  Houston,)  have  ‘the 
samerinherent  right  of  self-government  as  the 
People  in  the  States.’  The  assumption  is  ut¬ 
terly  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  without  ex¬ 
ample,  and  contrary  to  the  entire  practice  of  the 
Government,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show.” 

Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  following  on  the 
same  side,  said : 

“  The  people  of  a  Territory,”  said  Mr.  West- 
eott,  of  Florida,  in  a  most  elaborate  argument 
on  this  question,  “  by  which  I  mean  those  rec¬ 
ognised  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing 
in  such  Territory,  oannot  exercise  any  of  the 
sovereign  powers  that  pertain  to  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State,  except  such  as  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.”  “  Until  they 
form  and  organize  their  sovereign  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  their  rights  of  sovereignty  are  dor¬ 
mant  and  in  abeyance.”  “Yes,  sir.  this  thing 
you  create  and  call  a  Territorial  Government, 
is  a  mere  temporary,  fugacious,  local  police 
institution — a  limited,  dependent,  municipal 
corporation,  similar  to  those  existing  in  oonn- 
ties,  cities,  parishes,  towns,  or  boroughs,  incor¬ 
porated  by  our  State  Legislatures.”  “The  in¬ 
stitution  of  domestic  servitude  is  a  political 
institution ;  it  is  not  a  mere  municipal  regula- 

Suoh  was  the  doctrine  of  Col.  Jefferson 
Davis,  now  a  member  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
Bill  before  the  Senate.  He  repudiates  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  “popular  sovereignty”  in  the  Peoplo 
of  a  Territory,  and  denied  their  right  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  exclusion  of  Slavery.  This  is  a 
matter  of  record.  In  1850,  the  following  por¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  section  of  the  BUI  being  under 
consideration — 

“That  the  legislative  power  of  said  Territory 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful  mbjeots  of  legisla¬ 
tion  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  aot; 
but  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  or  to  introduce  or 
exclude  African  Slavery  ” — 

Col.  Davis  moved  the  Proviso, 

“That  nothing  herein  eontained  shall  he 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  said  Territorial 
Legislature  from  passing  suoh  laws  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
property  of  every  kind  which  may  have  been, 
or  may  bo  hereafter,  conformably  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  held  in  or  intro¬ 
duced  into  said  Territory.” 

The  meaning  of  the  Proviso  was  this.  It 
was  contended  by  Northern  Senators,  and  by 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Benton,  that  tho  Mexioan 
law,  prohibiting  Slavery,  continued  in  force  in 
the  Territories.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  proposed  to  exolude  all  action  pro  or  con 
on  the  snbjeot,  by  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  in  favor  of  that  oourse.  Mr. 
Davis  seemed  willing  to  assent  to  this,  but  only 
on  oondition  of  the  adoption  of  a  Proviso,  that, 
by  recognising  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  tha 
Territories,  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  would  virtually  supersede  the 
Mexioan  Laws,  or  affirm  their  invalidity. 

“  The  right  of  property  of  any  kind  ”  “  hold  or 
introduced  into  the  Territory,  oonformably  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  was 
simply  a  circumlocutory  phrase  for  Slavery. 
The  sentiment  embodied  in  this  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  of  oourse  held  by  Colonel  Davis 
now,  and  he  finds  nothing  repugnant  to  it  in 
the  14th  seotion  of  th8  Nebraska  Bill,  whioh 
proposes  to  leave  the  People  of  the  Territory 
free  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  coDoerns, 
“subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Douglas  rather  regretted  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  clause  in  the  Compromise  Bill, 
whioh  Mr.  Davis  sought  to  amend.  In  reply 
to  him,  Mr.  Davis  said : 

“Tho  difference  between  that  Senator  and 
myself  consists  in,  who  are  a  People  ?  The 
Senator  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  have  a  right  to  decide  what  their  institu¬ 
tions  shall  be.  When  ?  By  what  authority  ? 
How  many  of  them  ?  Does  the  Senator  toll 
me,  as  he  said  once  before,  from  the  authority 
of  God  ?  Then  one  man  goes  into  a  Territory, 
and  establishes  the  fundamental  law  for  all  time 
to  come.  *  *  *  That  is  the  doetrine,  oar- 
ried  to  its  fullest  extent.  I  claim,  that  a 
People,  having  sovereignty  over  a  Territory, 
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have  power  to  decide  what  their  institutions 
shall  he.  *  *  *  The  difference,  then,  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  People  do  possess  and 
may  assert  this  right.  It  is  not  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory,  but  the  People,  as  a  political 
body,  the  People  organized,  who  have  this 
right ;  and,  on  becoming  a  State,  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  exercising  authority 
over  the  Territory,  they  may  establish  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  for  all  time  to  come.” 

These  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Davis  now. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Administration — a  bold, 
determined  man,  always  consistent  in  his  pro- 
Blavery  creed.  The  Administration  sustains 
the  Nebraska  Bill.  Mr.  Davis  is  earnest  in  its 
support.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber,  understands  the  Bill,  and  understands,  too, 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  Southern  opinion. 
m  Now  let  ns  see  what  the  Southern  Press  says. 

Its  voice  is  concurrent  with  that  of  Southern 
Senators. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  thus  rebukes  the 
Boston  Post  and  its  confederates,  for  the  false 
construction  they  put  upon  the  Bill  and  the 
Spoeeh  of  Mr.  Douglas : 

“  The  Boston  P<M?,  in  commenting  upon  this 
gentleman’s  (Mr.  Douglas’s)  recent  speech,' 
takes  much  pleasure  in  finding,  at  it  jjasserts,  its 
favorite  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Terri  tory  to  legislate 
absolutely  upon  all  local  subjects,  and  thereby 
to  exolude  Slavery,  fully  maintained  and 
dicated.  We  oannot  assent  to  any  such 
struotion  of  the  speech,  and  of  the  bill  which 
it  sustains,  without  imputing  duplicity  to  the 
former  and  an  unconstitutional  oharaoter  to 
the  latter.  For  if  it  is  intended  to  be  argued 
by  Smator  Douglas,  that  in  creating  Territorial 
Governments  invested  with  the  usual  powers, 
they  can  legislate  so  as  to  exclude  and  abolish 
Slavery,  when  the  very  law  which  organizes 
them  deck cps  the  Territories  open  to  the  im™  ■' 
gration  and  Settlement  of  the  slaveholder, 
must  reject  such  a  proposition,  as  not  only  un¬ 
constitutional,  but  as  containing  upon  its  very 
face  the  mark  of  treachery.” 

The  next  extract  we  submit  is  from  the 
South  Side  Democrat,  published  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  It  is  a  comment  on  tho  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Chase,  affirming  tho 
power  of  the  People  of  a  Territory  to  prohibit 
Slavery,  if  they  see  fit.  The  Richmond  En¬ 
quirer  republishes  it,  with  the  remark  that 
“the  insidious  and  mischievous  character  of 
Mr.  Chase’s  movement  is  admirably  exposed 
in  it.  Let  the  editors  of  the  Ohio  Statesman, 
Cleveland  Plaindealer,  New  Hampshire  Pa¬ 
triot ,  Boston  Post,  and  other  papers  of  the 
class,  read  it,  ponder  it,  and  hang  their  heads 
with  shame,  for  the  base  frand  they 
gaged,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  in  imposing 
upon  the  Northern  People. 

“This  proposition,  divested  of  its  Abolition 
paternity,  comes  to  us  dressed  in  a  plausible 
garb.  But  it  is  plausible  only,  and  is  at  war 
with  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  upon 
which  the  bill  before  Congress  rests.  It  is  the 
ridiculous  vagary  of 1  squatter  sovereignty  ’  rec¬ 
ognised  in  its  most  intense  essence.  Look 
at  it. 

“The  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
make  all  needful  rules  arid  regulations  for  the 
Territories.  In  accordance  with  this  power,  a 
bill  is  now  before  Congress  for  the  organization 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas — prescribing  a  chart 
to  regulate  the  aotion  of  their  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  powers  of  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
latures,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  being 
clearly  and  exclusively  derivative,  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  no  power  with  which  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  invest  them.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  theory  of  Congressional  non-inter¬ 
vention  with  Slavery  in  the  Territories  is  sup¬ 
ported,  is  a  denial  that  Congress  is  clothed 
with  any  power  by  the  Constitution  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  domestic  institutions,  and  that 
such  an  intermeddling  would  not  only  be  a 
breach  of  that  compact,  but  alike  violative  of 
the  equality  of  the  States,  by  restricting  some 
of  them  from  an  enjoyment  of  their  institutions 
in  Territories,  tho  common  property  of  all. 
This  view  of  the  powers  of  Congress  is  main¬ 
tained  almost  universally  at  the  South,  and  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  States’  Rights  Democra¬ 
cy  at  the  North. 

“The  amendment  of  Senator  Chase  is  plump- 
ly  in  the  teeth  of  this  doctrine.  It  asserts  the 
unheard-of  proposition  that  Congress  can  con¬ 
fer  in  its  prescription  of  authority  to  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature  a  derivative  power,  which  it 
had  no  primitive  right  to  grant.  It  lays  down 
the  novel  theory  that  an  agent,  possessing  no 
right  himself,  can  sub-let  tho  authority  which 
ho  was  forbidden  by  his  contract  from  exer¬ 
cising.  Tho  Legislatures  in  the  Territories 
pass  laws  in  obedienoe,  not  to  the  chart  of  the 
Constitution,  but  powers  prescribed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
former  have  no  right  to  do  what  is  prohibited 
to  the  latter. 

“There  is  no  analogy  between  the  condition 
of  the  Territory  in  pupilage  and  the  Territory 
which  hgs  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  the  Union 
as  a  State.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Territory  is 
in  the  chrysalis.  It  is  regulating  its  internal 
affairs  with  the  expectation  of  admission  into 
the  Confederacy  as  a  sovereign  co-partner.  It 
enjoys  the  same,  conditional  rights  to_  regulate 
its  domestic  institutions  as  a  State.  To  intro¬ 
duce  or  abolish  Slavery  is  an  attribute  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  sov¬ 
ereign,  except  in  a  range  of  dearly  defined 
powers  and  incidents,  of  which  authority  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  is  not  one, 
and  consequently  it  has  no  right  to  vest  in 
Territorial  legislation,  organized  under  its  su¬ 
pervision,  any  such  power. 

“When  the  Territory  is  ready  to  ask  admis- 
Bion,  its  people  are  clothed  with  inchoate  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  by  virtue  of  it  may  prompt  their 
representatives  in  convention  to  inhibit  or  es¬ 
tablish  Slavery.  On  applying  for  admittance, 
Congress  oan  refuse  it  unconditionally,  but  has 
no  power  to  make  any  other  condition,  saying 
that  it  shall  present  a  republican  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  admitted,  the  inchoate  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Territory  becomes  perfected, 
and  the  rights  exoroised  by  virtue  of  it  are  giv¬ 
en  full  force  and  effect.  When  the  application 
is  refused,  the  Territory  is  thrown  back  into 
pupilage,  and  the  rights  exercised  by  virtue  of 
like  incipient  sovereignty  rendered  inoperative 
and  void.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  true 
constitutional  theory  respecting  the  Territories. 
It  is  the  only  one,  in  our  judgment,  consistent 
with  that  instrument  and  the  equality  of  the 
States. 

“The  proposition  of  Senator  Chase  ih  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  only  in  a  more  insidious  and 
dangerous  form.  It  comes  habited  in  a  change 
of  oastume,  but  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
recognise  under  its  folds  the  old  enemy.  South¬ 
ern  Senators  should  meet  it  at  once.” 

Now,  let  the  People  of  the  North  watch  the 
-proceedings  of  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
of  Mr.  Chase,  affirming  a  power  in  the  Territo¬ 
rial  Legislature,  on  the  recognition  of  which 
the  Northern  advooates  of  the  Bill  rely  as  a 
justification  of  their  support  of  it,  will  be  voted 
down  by  the  Southern  Senators  and  their 
Northern  confederates,  in  conformity  to  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  foregoing  extract. 

SENATORIAL  B&LLOTINGS  IH  OHIO. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  finds  some  difficulty 
in  electing  a  Senator.  Nineteen  ballotings 
have  already  been  had,  without  a  ohoioe. 
tho  first  and  the  last  ballot  the  vote  stood 
follows : 

First  ballot— Allen  39,  Manypenny  28,  Pugh 
13,  Corwiu  11,  Birchard  2,  Bartley  0. 

Nineteenth  ballot— Allen  36,  Manypenny  0, 
Pugh  13,  Corwin  3,  Birchard  0,  Bartley  39. 

The  highest  for  Bartley,  at  any  time,  was  40. 

We  trust  that  there  may  be  public  spirit 
enough  in  the  Legislature  to  prevent  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  any  man,  net  openly  and  firmly  com¬ 
mitted  against  tho  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  If  the  spirit  of  Liberty  could  at 
this  crisis  rise  above  the  bondage  of  Party,  the 
present  Senator  from  that  State,  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  noble  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  Free  Labor  interests,  and  vindicated 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  Liberty  as 
cherished  by  the  People  of  Ohio,  would  he 
promptly  re-eleoted. 


SHAMEFUL  MISREPRESENTATION. 
Designing  demagogues  misrepresent  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  by  asserting  that  it 
contains  Pro-Slavery  provisions  and  powers. 
Such  is  not  the  ease,  and  on  that  point  we  dis¬ 
prove  the  falsehoods  by  the  bill  itself. 

The  21st  section  is  as  follows: 

“  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  misconstruction, 
is  horeby  deolared  'to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  aot,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
Slavery  is  concerned,  to  carry  into  practioal  op¬ 
eration  the  following  propositions  and  princi¬ 
ples,  established  by  the  Compromise  measures 
of  1850,  to  wit: 

“First.  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  through 
their  appropriate  representatives. 

“  Second.  That  ‘  all  cases  involving  titles  to 
slaves’  and  ‘questions  of  personal  freedom’  are 
referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribu¬ 
nals,  with  the  right  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  respeot 
to  fugitives  from  service,  are  to  be  carried  into 
faithful  execution  in  all  the  organized  Territo¬ 
ries,  tho  same  as  in  the  States.” 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  Zanesville  (O )  Au¬ 
ra  of  the  22d  inst.,  and  is  going  tho  round  of 
the  papers  in  the  West,  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska 
Bill.  The  section  quoted  is  the  famous  one  said 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  first  printing  of  the 
original  Bill,  owing  to  a  olerioal  error.  It  then 
appeared  as  a  part  of  the  Bill,  but  was  stricken 
out  of  tho  substitute  Bill,  that  bne  now  pend¬ 
ing,  for  the  very  reason  that  tho  slaveholders 
would  not  consent  to  leave  the  subject  of  Sla¬ 
very  to  the  decision  of  the  People,  either 
represented  in  Congross  or  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  Wo  have  repeatedly  called 
tention  to  this  misrepresentation,  and  it  was 
fully  exposed  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Chase : 
but  it  is  still  persisted  in,  and  will  he,  by  the 
pro-slavery  men.  We  repeat,  this  section. is  not 
in  the  Bill.  We  doubt  whether  the  hiBtory  of 
legislation  in  this  country  furnishes  a  parallel 
to  the  abominable  game  of  deception  now  at¬ 
tempted  upon  the  People. 


honored  landmarks  established  by  the  Com-  charges  of  corruption  against  Irish  members,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1853.  Mr. 

.  '  and  the  by-blow  at  King  Hudson  by  Tom  Fessenden  appeared  and  was  sworn. 

Duncombe,  will  throw  some  light  on  transae-  j  Mr.  Seward  presented  the _ proceedings  of  a 
tiona  such  as  it  is  the  declared  object  of  this  :  public  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
measure  to  render  impracticable  hereafter ;  and  a  like  meeting  held  in  Rochester,  New 


promise 

St.  Lours  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1854. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

Though  both  a  native  and  a  citizen  of  a 


slaveholding  State,  I  most  solemnly  protest 
against  the  bill  of  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Co. 

1 . 1  protest  against  it  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  violate  Bolemn  compacts  made  and  entered 

to  as  adjustments  of  difficulties  in  days  past. 

2.  I  protest  against  it  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  bring  on  a  more  violent  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
citement  than  the  nation  has  ever  yet  known. 

3.  1  protest  against  it,  just  at  this  crisis-  in 
the  world’s  history,  as  a  deliberate  siding  with 
the  despots  of  tho  Old  World,  in  their  crusade 
against  human  rights,  as  treason  to  humanity 
the  world  over. 

4.  I  most  solemnly  protest  against  tho  Sena¬ 

tor  fromlllinois  making  Missouri  a  great  slave- 
breeding  and  slave-keeping  pen  for  the  groat 
country  west  of  us.  One  of  Many. 

Princeton,  III.,  Feb.  15,  1854. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

Having  circulated  a  remonstrance  in  thi 
community  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  to  which  some  three  hundred  sig¬ 
natures  were  obtained,  I  mot  with  but  twe 
dividuals  who  were  unwilling  to  sign,  and  I 
met  with  no  one  who  was  disposed  to  justify 
the  measure.  Mr.  Douglas  is  politically  dead 
in  Northorn  Illinois ;  and  any  party  sustaining 
his  measures  will  die  with  him. 


Pace’s  P.  O.,  Barren  Co.,  Kv , 

February  13,  1854. 

I  oan  assure  you  the  number  of  Anti-Slavery 
papers  taken  here,  and  the  number  of  Anti- 
Slavery  votes  given,  is  no  index  to  the  Anti- Sla¬ 
very  sentiment  of  this  community.  Though 
Hale  got  but  few  votes  in  Kentucky,  all  given 
for  him  were  not  returned. 

While  the  last  Presidential  oanvass  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  I  was  at  a  neighboring  town  during 
eirouit  court;  at  dinner,  at  the  tavern,  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  candidates  for  elector, 
and  several  lawyers  with  whom  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  being  present,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  probable  vote  H all? would  get  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  On  my  avowing  my  intention  to  vote 
for  him,  one  lawyer  remarked  to  another  that 
Hale  would  get  more  votes  than  he  had  any 
idea  of,  if  the  vote  were  taken  by  ballot.  That 
man  told  tho  truth.  There  is  in  Kentucky 
strong  opposition  to  Slavery  and  Slavery-ex¬ 
tension.  in  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  brought 
out.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  wealthy  rule. 
They  are  slaveholders.  Politicians  know  that, 
and  aot  accordingly.  It  Beems  that  Senator 
Dixon  goes  for  repealing  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  and  avows  himself  the  representative  of 
slaveholders.  Of  course,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Kentucky  are  without  a  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  perhaps  without  a  Representative,  too. 

I  should  feel  great  humiliation,  but  for  com¬ 
paring  my  situation  to  the  voters  of  some  of 
tho  free  (?)  States.  Some  of  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  oan  lick  tho  dust,  and  never 
sniffle.  I  am  a  native  Kentuckian,  and  love 
the  union  of  our  State,  and  desire  that  union 
to  continue,  and  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion 
that  tho  greatest  danger  to  the  Union  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  yielding  to  the  domands  of  the 
slave  power. 

Bi.oomingville,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio, 

February  15,  1854. 

In  circulating,  for  a.  few  days  past,  a  r 
monstranoe  against  the  Douglas  Nebraska  Bill, 

I  have  found  no  man,  of  any  party,  who  was 
not  anxious  to  sign  it.  I  think  the  bill  will 
pass.  The  Administration,  through  the 
gim,”  would  not  have  dared  to  claim  it  « 
favorite  measure,  had  it  not  been  assured  of  its 
success.  There  will  then  be  but  one  step  more, 
and  that  will  be,  to  force  Slavery  into  the  free 
States !  And  that  oould  be  done  as  easily  and 
a3  consistently,  by  tho  present  Executive  and 
Congress,  as  to  foroe  it  into  freo  Territory,  as 
large  as  all  the  present  free  States,  save  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Well,  let  that  bill  of  abominations 
pass — all  the  better  for  having  its  “  clerical  er¬ 
rs  ”  corrected !  But,  depond  upon  this,  there 
virtue,  honor,  and  principle,  in  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  People. 

Tarrytown,  Pa.,  Feb.  18, 1854. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

I  have  just  had  a  word  with  Judge  Wilmot 
in  relation  to  the  Nebraska  conspiracy.  The 
Judge  is  alive  upon  the  subject,  and  is  doing 
much  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  Freedom  and  to  God  in  this  evil  day 
which  is  upon  us,  in  the  proposed  legislation  of 
Congress.  I  am  happy  to  find  Mr.  Wilmot  an 
Independent  Democrat,  and  be  says,  if  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill  passes  with  the  olause  repealing 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  “  the  old  Democratic 
party  will  be  sponged  out.” 

Yours,  & o.  Geo.  L  Horton. 

P.  S.  Congress  will  hear  from  this  District. 
Mr.  Wilmot’s  speech  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  most  noble  tribute  to  Freedom. 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1854. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

But  one  sentiment  is  expressed  here  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  as  to  the  question  with  which 
Congress  is  now  engaged.  Indignation  and 
astonishment  are  on  every  countenance  And 
every  tongue.  The  Missouri  Compromise  : 
pealed,  and  Slavery  indefinitely  extended  o\ 
the  virgin  fields  of  the  far  Northwest !  What 
next,  Mr.  Douglas  ?  Is  not  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  also  unconstitutional,  and  the  great  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
free  by  a  mistake  ?  Perhaps  even  this  may  yet 
be  insisted  on. 

i?e  are  at  the  central  point  of  Silver-gray- 

for  this  State.  There  is  muoh  pride  and 
aristocracy  in  our  vioinity,  and  hundreds  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  the  so-called 
modern  reforms  ;  Conservatism  and  Hunker- 
ism  in  great  plenty,  but  a  Douglas  man — -not 
one— not  in  all  the  populous,  intelligent,  proud, 
and  wealthy  county  of  Ontario. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  the  Republic,  ev 
this  scheme  is  at  present  successful.  Fill  these 
new  regions  with  freemen  at  all  events.  Let 
them  fight  the  monster  off  wherever  he  may 
approach,  and  in  their  own  good  time  begirt 
themselves  with  a  wall  of  fire,  over  which, 
evils  as  diabolical  as  this  will  not  attempt  to 
pass.  Meantime  let  us  forswear  silence  on  the 
question  of  Slavery.  Give  it  no  peace,  no  rest, 
nor  place,  until  it  is  as  unprofitable  on  earth 
as  iris  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  16,  1854. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era: 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars,  my  annual  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  National  Era. 

Thinking  you  would  like  to  know  something 
of  publio  sentiment  in  this,  the  Commercial 
Emporium  of  Kentucky,  respecting  Douglas’s 
Nebraska  bill,  1  have  cut  out,  and  herewith 
enclose  you,  editorial  articles  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Journal  and  the  Louisville  Courier  of  to¬ 
day,  giving  an  account  of  what  was  to  be  the 
“  great  Nebraska  meeting  in  Kentucky.”  I  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  in  company  with  others 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  objects  which  that 
meeting  was  called  to  promote,  and  can  testify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  amusing  aocount  giv¬ 
en  by  the  editor  of  the  Courier. 

The  meeting,  as  a  demonstration  of  publio 
sentiment  in  aid  of  the  Douglas  Nebraska  Bill, 
was  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  most  contempti¬ 
ble  and  ludiorous  failure.  With  all  the  office¬ 
holders  and  office-seekers  to  aid  them,  these 
Missouri  Compromise  repealers  could  not  drum 
up  120  men,  all  told,  out  of  a  population  of 
60,000 ;  and  many  of  these  were  mere  listless 
attendants  or  docided  opponents. 

The  opening  and  closing  remarks  of  the  only 
speaker,  Major  Caldwell — an  ex-member  of 
Congregs,  whose  speech  was  coaxed  out  of  him- 
tell  the  whole  tale. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  I  did  not  come  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  speech ;  and  when  I  look  around 
and  see  the  thinness  of  this  audienoe,  and  fool 
the  coldpess  of  this  large  and  bleak  room,  1 
think  it  absolutely  cruel,  on  your  part,  to  ask 
me  to  speak  on  this  occasion.” 

The  Major,  however,  did  make  an  effort,  re¬ 
peating  substantially  the  arguments  of  Senator 
Douglas  in  his  attack  on  Senator  Chaee,  and 
closing,  as  near  as  I  oan  reoollect,  as  follows : 

“  Gentlemen,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  detain 
you  longer.  My  assurances  from  Washington 
are,  that  this  Nebraska  Bill  will  pass  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  deoidod 
majorities.  All  the  Southern  members  will  go 
for  it,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  enough 
of  Northern  men  to  oarry  it  triumphantly 
through.  The  North  will  grumble,  and  growl, 
and  protest,  as  she  always  has  done  in  similar 
cases,  but  they  will  finally  all  submit,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miserable  fanatics;  and 
then  alt,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Territory  of  the 
Government  will  be  open  to  Southern  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  tho  great  Democratic  doctrine  of 
Popular  Sovereignty  be  firmly  and  finally  es¬ 
tablished.” 

Let  me  say  one  word  as  an  Anti-Slavery 
Kentuckian  to  yourself  and  readers.  If  the 
North  and  East  are  firm  and  united  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Nebraska  hill,  and  will  arouse 
the  dormant  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  that  has 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and' quiet  so  long  permit- 
tod  itself  to  slumber,  I  believe  that  the  honest 
and  conservative  feelings  of  the  poople  in  the 
Southern  States  will  generally  manifest  them- 


OUK  LONDON _ 

London,  Feb.  10,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

Tho  failure  of  Count  Orloff’s  insidious  mis¬ 
sion  is  the  best  sign  of  the  times.  Opthalmia 
could  not  avoid  seeing  through  the  dust  he  tried 
to  throw,  and  the  unanimous  rejection  of  his 
overtures  mu6t  produce  a  very  grave  effeot  upon 
the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  middle 
classes  of  the  empire.  Are  they  committed 
past  all  reoall,  or  oan  a  few  headlong  plunges 
more  be  ventured,  for  the*' chance  of  soothing 
wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambition? 
An  immediate  retreat  would  be  the  wisest, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  graceful  policy ; 
but  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  the  stubborn  heart 
of  the  Emperor  to  that  humiliation.  Other 
devices  may  he  resorted  to,  but  all  the  devices 
in  the  world  can  never  restore  to  Nicholas  the 
oharaoter  he  has  thrown  away,  nor  blind  tho 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  the  vile  hypocrisy 
with  which  Russia  endeavors  to  conceal  and 
advanoe  her  overreaohing  and  never-abandoned 
designs.  The  veil  has  been  torn  off,  and  tho 
sham  exposed  in  its  true  colors.  Those  who 
could  be  blinded  after  this,  would  deserve  the 
sufferings  prepared  for  them.  France  and 
England  will  not  he  hoodwinked,  and  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  awake  to  the  fate 
which  must  follow  their  connivance  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  tho  empire  of  the  Romanoffs. 

Among  the  machinations  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  the  endeavor  to  excite  a  Greek  insur¬ 
rection  along  the  European  frontier  of  Turkey 
may  be  specified.  A  conspiracy  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  stated  to  have  been  detected,  and  many 
arrests  to  have  taken  place.  Another  consists 
in  the  attempt  to  make  a  tool  of  Bavaria,  by 
the  promise  to  raise  that  Government  to  a 
higher  scale  in  the  German  system,  and  at 
the  expense  of  Prussia,  should  that  become  ex¬ 
pedient;  as  well  as  by  the  formation  of  a  con¬ 
glomerate,  or  union,  of  some-  of  tho  smaller 
German  States,  under  the  protectorate  of  Rus- 

There  is  no  turn  to  which  the  crooked  and 
wily  polioy  of  the  Czar  has  not  resorted;  and 
whether  Count  Orloff’s  propositions  were  more 
insidious  or  arrogant,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine.  He  is  now  on  his  return  to  his  master, 
with  their  rejection,  whatever  they  were,  as 
the  four  Powers  declined  to  insult  the  Sultan 
by  sending  them  to  Constantinople.  At  onoe 
they  were  pronounced  inadmissible ;  and  as  tho 
Russian  ambassadors,  Brunow  and  Kissileff, 
have  migrated  from  London  and  Paris,  and 
Seymour  and  Castelbajao  are  recalled  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  it  needs  but  a  shot  on  the  Blaok 
Sea,  whilst  convoying  Turkish  transports  to 
Varna  orBatoum,to  supersede  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  on  either  side. 

Meanwhile,  energetic  exertions  are  making 
to  be  ready  for  the  Baltic  in  April  or  May,  as 
the  weather  may  deal  with  the  ice;  and  also 
in  organizing  large  bodies  of  military  foroe, 
both  French  and  English,  to  proceed  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  East,  as  oiroumstanoes  may 
require.  The  recruiting  in  England  is  going 
most  successfully,  and  the  hint  we  gave  in 
last  letter,  about  means  adopted  to  raise  a 
sufficient  number  of  able  seamen,  at  a  very 
short  notice,  to  man  the  fleet,  has  already  par¬ 
tially  transpired,  by  the  act  of  oalling  out  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  coast-guard.  But 
the  measure  goes  muoh  farther  than  that,  as 
will  be  seen  in  due  time,  in  ease  of  necessity. 

The  latest  aooounts  received  relate  to  a 
ohange  in  the  Turkish  Ministry,  where  the 
Seraekier  and  Capudan  Pasha  have  boon  su¬ 
perseded  by  less  warlike  individuals.  We  are 
oonvinced  that  this  has  been  effeoted  by  anoth¬ 
er  of  the  Russian  intrigues ;  the  consequences 
are  yet  in  nubibus,  but  as  Redchid  Pasha  still 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  Divan,  and  Omer 
Pasha  at  the  head  of  the  army,  we  may  hope 
that  the  ohange  will  have  no  injurious  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  polioy  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Va¬ 
rious  rumors  of  actions  on  the  Danube  have.| 
been  floating  about  for  some  days ;  and  they 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  dashing  ex¬ 
ploit  across  the  river  at  Giur  Gevo,  when  the 
Turks  drove  back  tho  Russian  posts  and  ad¬ 
vance,  and,  after  a  smart  and  sanguinary  fight 
with  the  main  foroe,  retired,  as  before,  unruo- 


but  ah,  benedicite  !  men  are  but  men,  and  the 
act  of  Parliament  was  never  yet  framed,  and 
never  will  be  framed,  that  could  put  an  end  to 
sordidness,  meanness,  rascality,  bribery,  and 
irostitution.  Education  will  do  something; 
_>ut  oven  education  is  no  certain  cure  for  the 
depravity  of  human  nature.  The  millennium 
not  yet  quite  at  hand;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
.  j  excellent  thing  to  go  on  improving,  or  try¬ 
ing  to  improve,  though  the  arguments  may 
smack  largely  of  the  sanguine  and  exagge¬ 
rated. 

A  codification  of  the  statute  and  common 
law,  it  appears,  from  a  discussion  in  the  Lords, 
is  also  advancing.  It  may  bo  thought  full 
time  that  it  should,  when  we  learn,  that  of 
between  16,000  and  17,000  statutes,  which  load 
the  bookB,  or  oracles  of  the  law,  only  2,500 
are  operative,  or,  as  the  report  phrases  it, 

“  living  Acts.”  Surely,  the  14,000  dead  ought 
to  be  decently  buried.  If  you  walked  into  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  the  courts  sitting  at  the 
present  time,  and  saw  the  hundreds  of  law¬ 
yers’  clerks  hurrying  to  and  fro,  every  one 
laden  with  masses  of  papers  so  bulky  that 
they  stagger  under  their  weight,  a  faint  idea 
might  be  conceived  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
legal  proceedings  in  an  old  law  over-ridden 
and  oppressed  country.  The  evils  are  enor¬ 
mous,  and  an  allopathic  remedy  is  loudly 
called  for. 

Upon  an  important  publio  Bubjeot,  tho  claim 
of  a  mercantile  firm  against  the  Government  of 
Portugal,  Lord  John  Russell,  on  Thursday,  re¬ 
ceived  a  check-lesson  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — a  common-Bonse  division  outvoting  the 
Ministerial  resistance  to  inquiry  by  126  to  74. 

Tho  fluctuations  in  the  funds  continue  to 
mark  the  fever  of  the  times.  On  Saturday 
they  rose  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent ,  and  since 
then  a  day  has  soaroely  passed  without  vari¬ 
ations  to  the  amount  of  one  per  oent. 

The  condition  of  France  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Trade  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  all  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  cannot  prevent  much  misery 
among  the  lower  orders. 

It  may  be  a  ludicrous,  but  it  is  a  real,  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  evil  effeots  of  foreign  uncertainties 
and  home  strikes  upon  the  daily  business  as 
well  as  the  general  commerce  of  the  country, 
that  the  demand  for  Valentines  at  this  time 
hardly  amounts  to  one-quarter  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  sale.  Cupid  has  not  been  declared  an  ab¬ 
dicated  potentate,  his  church  and  religion  are 
not,  like  the  Greeks,  in  need  of  protection,  but 
the  loyalty  and  worship  has  from  some  causes 
or  others  fallen  off,  and  the  post  offioe  revenue 
will  suffer  in  consequonco. 

Amerioa,  as  well  as  England,  will  regret  to 
hear  that  Hollam,  the  historian,  has  been  struck 
by  a  serious  disorder. 

The  overland  Indian  mail  has  brought 
intelligence,  but  not  yet  decisive. 

The  insurgents  are  stated  to  have  advanced 
within  eighty  miles  of  Pekin.  At  Amoy,  mat¬ 
ters  have  returned  to  their  ordinary  channel, 
and  Shanghai  has  partly  perished  under  a  con¬ 
flagration  raised  by  the  Imperial  forces. 

Tho  Governor  General  of  India  has  arrived 
in  Burmah,  where  affairs  still  seem  to  require 
the  presence  of  superior  authority,  if  not  of 
military  reinforcements.  Capt.  Latter  has  been 
assassinated  at  Rome,  and  in  one  quarter  we 
hear  of  5,000  daooils  threatening  Martaban 
and  other  places  garrisoned  by  our  troops. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  reported 
by  Russian  vessels,  has  been  confirmed,  and 
they  say  that  the  Japanese  will  see  nobody  for 
two  years  to  come,  in  oonsequence  of  the  oer- 
emonials  required  for  so  great  a  loss.  Will  the 
American  squadron  refrain  from  their  visit  on 
this  aooount  ?  We  hope  not. 

Of  Cuba  there  has  been  some  notice  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Our  Government  are  to  try  the 
Governor  for  a  while,  to  ascertain  if  the  slave 
treaties  are  to  be  observed,  or  set  at  nought 
by  his  predecessors ;  as  yet,  he  has  given  no 
cause  of  offence. 

CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-THIRD  CONGRESS - FIRST  SESSION. 

Senate,  Tuesday,  February  21,  1854. 

Mr.  Bayard  presented  five  petitions,  praying 
that  in  the  establishment  of  Nebraska,  and  all 
other  Territorial  Governments,  Congress  will 
frame  them  on  the  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  by  Congress  with  the  subject  of  Slavery  in 
the  Territories. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Foot,  the  Senate  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  granting 
land  to  the  several  States,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  indigent  insane. 

Mr.  Foot  briefly  explained  tho  bill,  and  in 
feeling  and  eloquent  terms  pointed  out  the  hu¬ 
mane  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  moral  he¬ 
roism  of  the  noble-hearted  lady  (Miss  Dix)  who 
had  so  long  and  urgently  pressed  this  motion. 

The  hour  of  one  having  arrived,  the  hill  was 
postponed,  and  the  Senate  prooeeded  to  con¬ 
sider  the  hill  providing  a  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Cass  made  some  additional  observations 
in  reply  to  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Pettit. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  addressed  the  Senate. 


The  British  Parliament  has  a  pretty  plenti¬ 
ful  bill  of  fare  presented  to  it  for  the  passing 
session;  and  among  the  items  are  a  number 
which  promise  to  be  of  great  utility.  Of  the 
forthcoming  scheme  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
(to  be  brought  forward  to-night,  February  10,) 
we  are  not  yet  called  upon  to  speak ;  and  but 
for  the  party  struggle  to  be  anticipated  from 
it,  and  its  discussion,  we  really  consider  the 
bill  for  regulating  burial  societies  of  greater 
importance  to  the  community,  The  murder¬ 
ous  worship  of  Moloch,  under  the  temptations 
of  these  horrid  associations,  arc  enough  to  bring 
down  the  judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
upon  the  country. 

The  new  mercantile  marine  code,  admitting 
foreigners  to  a  free  participation  in  our  coast¬ 
ing  trade,  is  another  move  of  very  considerable 
oonsequence,  and  ought  to  tend  to  cheapness 
in  very  essential  branches  of  trade. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  bill  to  modify  Parlia¬ 
mentary  oaths,  or,  in  other  words,  to  admit 
Jowb  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  by  a  side  wind, 
is  also  a  constitutional  ohange  of  some  interest, 
but  certainly  of  much  less  now  than  it  ever 
has  been  since  the  children  of  Israel  used  to  be 
persecuted  and  plundered  ad  lib.,  by  violenct 
or  law. 

Opening  the  civil  services  of  the  State  to 
general  competition,  so  as  to  abate  some  of  the 
abuses  of  favoritism,  may  also  be  reckoned  a 
step  of  significant  promise.  How  the  plan 
be  framed,  and  how  it  will  act,  it  is  diffioul 
surmise.  The  intent,  however,  is  laudable,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  working  of  tho  ma- 


House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  21,  1854. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  House  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Olds  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  addressed  tho 
Committee  in  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

Mr.  Dent,  of  Georgia,  followed,  and  said 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  though  a  new 
member,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  business  of 
legislative  bodies,  to  oppose  the  Homestead 
bill,  now  before  this  body.  The  bill  is  unfair 
and  unjust.  The  pauper  population  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  thus  invited  to  come  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Dawson  here  stated  that  the  provision 
only  embraced  those  here  now. 

Mr.  Dent  prooeeded.  He  would  bestow  the 
lands  upon  none  but  those  who  had  fought  for 
them.  A  mania  for  giving  land  away  had 
grown  up,  and  it  ought  to  bo  checked.  For¬ 
eign  paupers,  rag-tag  and  bob-tails — fellows  too 
lazy  to  work — were  to  receive  this  land.  Rail¬ 
road  and  other  favored  companies  were  also 
receiving  the  lands.  But  he  averred  that  tho 
lands  were  not  the  property  of  the  General 
Government.  It  held  them  in  trust,  and  should 
administer  the  trust  faithfully,  The  favor 
shown  to  the  new  States  was  unfair.  The  policy 
was  not  democratic.  Neither  the  lands  nor 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  should  be  thus  used. 
Ha  was  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  wanted  to 
create  no  necessity  for  a  tariff. 

We  owe  debts — debts  of  honor— to  portions 
of  our  own  people.  Our  bounty  land  laws  are  un¬ 
equal  and  unjust.  Many  are  unrewarded.  Seek 
out  the  men  of  merit,  and  reward  them,  but  do 
not  throw  away  your  wealth. 

He  was  the  friend  of  all  kinds  of  improve¬ 
ments,  but  he  wished  to  see  them  made  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  Railroad  companies  should 
prosecute  their  enterprises  as  other  people  do ; 
thsir  enterprises  should  pay. 

Mr.  Grow  addressed  the  Committee  on  the 
same  subjeot.  He  saw  no  objection  to  giving 
a  home  to  those  who  come  to  our  shores  from 
other  climes.  These  people  will  come:  we 
have  room  for  them :  why  net  induce  them  to 
leave  the  purlieus  of  our  cities,  and  establish 
themselves  upon  suoh  homes  as  they  will  cling 
to  and  improve  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  briefly  stated  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  bill,  and  utterly  denied  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  give  away  the 
common  property  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Gci-rit  Smith,  of  New  York,  advocated 
the  bill,  because,  he  said,  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  it,  it  was  an  admission  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  own  these  lands,  and  that  the 
landless  did. 

The  hour  of  three  o’clook  having  arrived,  to 
which  the  debate  had  been  limited  by  the 
House,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  member  reporting  the 
measure,  made  a  brief  reply  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  the  hill. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and 'the  House  re¬ 
sumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  several  laws  granting 
bounty  lands  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States— the  question  being 
motion  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  disagreed  to — ayes  56,  noes 
72. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  House  adjourned  to  Thursday— W ednesday 
being  the  birthday  of  W ashington. 

Senate,  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  1854. 

Mr.  Hamlin  presented  the  credentials  of  the 


York,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise. 

Also,  petitions  of  a  like  oharaoter  from  On¬ 
tario,  Niagara,  and  Orange  counties,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chaso  presented  similar  petitions  from 
citizens  of  various  counties  in  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Foot  presented  a  like  petition  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Brcdhead  presented  numerous  petitions 
from  Pennsylvania  of  a  like  character. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  tho  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Toombs  said  he  came  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  question  with  a  heart  full  of  grati¬ 
tude,  that,  after  a  conflict  of  years,  this  great 
inquiry  was  about  to  be  settled,  not  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  but  on  the  broad  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  right.  There  had  been 
a  marked  difference  in  the  course  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of 
thiB  bill.  The  Free-Soilers,  who  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  excitement  and  agita¬ 
tion,  had  revived  their  old  speeches  against  the 
Compromise.  The  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  not  only  maligned  the  people  of  the 
South,  but  also  those  of  his  own  section. 

The  Senator  styled  all  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  as  white  slaves.  It  was  a  libel 
upon  the  North  to  assert  they  were  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  Recent  events  had 
shown  there  were  men  who,  when  callled  upon 
to  associate  politically  with  Free-Soilers  and 
Abolitionists,  refused  to  do  so,  and  rejected 
offioe  as  the  price  of  the  bargain.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  voters  of  New  York  had  doelared 
the  same. 

The  question  of  thin  day  was  tho  old 
the  right,  power,  and  expediency  of  Congress 
to  interfere  with  the  people  of  the  Territories 
the  regulation  of  their  own  domestic 
ms.  Who  were  they  who  spoke  nc 
honor,  obligation,  and  compact  ?  They 
those  men  whom  no  oaths  can  bind,  no  honor 
govern,  no  obligation  prevent  them  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  fell  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  when  Governor 
of  that  State,  and  sworn  to  execute  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  own 
State,  refused  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice,  on  the  ground  that  a  slave  was  not  the 
subjeot  of  a  felonious  asportation.  And  yet 
they  speak  of  oompaots.  Some  of  them  knew 
a  little  of  compacts — pure  coalitions,  by  means 
of  which  they  have  Succeeded,  in  tho  only  man¬ 
ner  possible,  in  getting  seats  in  the  Senate. 
The  fact  of  suoh  men  speaking  so  boldly  upon 
honor,  and  faith,  and  inviolability,  disclosed 
that  they  were  insensible  to  shame.  He  said 
he  would  consider  this  question  in  four  aspects. 

1.  That  this  bill  was  just,  constitutional,  and 
wise,  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

2.  That  its  prinoiple  has  received  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  reply  to  objections  urged  against  this 
bill. 

4.  A  reply  to  the  objection  that  this  bill  was 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  polioy  of  the1  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  against  the  extension  of  Slavery. 

He  proceeded  at  length  to  elucidate  and  en- 
foroe  these  points,  denouncing  in  no  measured 
terms  of  reprobation  all  those  who  had  oppos¬ 
ed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  Gwin  asked  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  six  steam 
frigates,  and  for  other  purposes;  whioh  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  hill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Executive  business ;  and  after  a  brief 
period  spent  theroin,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  23, 1854. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Now  York,  asked  leave  to 
present,  and  have  read  and  referred,  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  President  of  a  meeting  of 
mechanics  and  others,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  18,  1854,  in 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise;  but  Mr.  Clingman,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Ohio,  objected,  and  leave  was  refused. 

Mr.  Warren,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  reported  back,  with  amendments,  a  bill 
granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  railroad ;  which  w 
laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr.  Disney,  from  the  same  committee,  i 
ported  back  a  bill,  with  an  amendment,  grant¬ 
ing  lands  to  the  State  of  Wisoonsin,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  and  branch 
road  in  said  State. 

Mr.  Loteher  said  there  were  two  hundred 
three  hundred  of  such  bills  before  Congress, 
and  he  thought  they  should  all  be  referred  and 
considered  together. 

Mr,  Disney  replied,  but  was  not  audible  to 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  Letcher  said  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  had  begun  this  work  by  recommending 
the  granting  two  or  three  million  acreB.  He 
wished  to  get  all  the  hills  together,  to  see  if  we 
had  enough  land  to  meet  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  thought  bills  re¬ 
ported  here  from  the  committees  should  go  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  especially  bills  of  | 
this  character,  involving,'  as  it  does,  an  impor¬ 
tant  interest.  He  discussed  at  length  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  granting  the  publio  lands, 
and  reviewed  the  principal  features  of  the  bill, 


Oregon  bills,  and  in  1850,  the  South  proposed  ]  Mr.  Fish  presented  three  similar  memorials 
and  stood  by  it  ;  in  the  latter  twb  oases,  tho  1  from  citizens  of  New  York. 

North  refused  it,  and  voted  it  down.  In  1850, 


the  North  allowed  a  few  people  upon  the  Pa¬ 
cific  not  only  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
but  to  take  suoh  portions  of  the  public  territo- 
tliey  thought  fit,  and  appropriate  them  to 


Mr.  Wade,  tho  memorials  of  citizens  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  memorials  of  citizens  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brodhcad,  the  memorials  of  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 


In  no  other  case  did.  Congress  j  Mr.  Chase,  a  largo  number  off  memorials  of 


citizens  of  several  counties  in  Ohio,  Now  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Also,  petitions  in  favor  of  tho  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Aot ;  others  in  favor  of  tho  abo¬ 
lition  Bf  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following  bills,  granting  land  to  States, 
to  aid  in  tha»construotion  of  railroads  therein, 
were  taken  up  and  passed: 

A  bill  granting  land  to  Louisiana,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Shreveport 
to  the  Mississippi. 

„  w^—.,  — _ _ —  |  A  bill  granting  land  to  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in 

the  North,  and  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  ,  tho  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Madison  to 
the  South.  But  if  it  was  a  Compromise,  by  the  the  Mississippi  river. 


lay  aside  the  right  of  determining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  a  State.  The  South  acquiesced  in  those 
measures,  though  it  was  practically  excluded 
from  every  foot  of  the  Territory.  In  return 
for  this,  they  got  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  All  that  was  now  asked  by  this  bill 
was  to  carry  that  same  prinuiple  to  other  ter¬ 
ritory.  ,  It  was  asking  the  North  to  do  nothing 
more  than  be  consistent. 

He  denied  that  the  Missouri  aot  was  oither 
a  compact ;  it  was  the  act  of 


and  reviewed  the  principal 
especially  that  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  tho  mails.  This  be  thought  should  be  done 
forever,  without  other  recompense  than  the 


minutes  before  two  o’olook, 

Mr.  Dean  moved  that  the  House  should  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  which  motion 
did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Skelton  then  arose,  and  addressed  the 
House  in  opposition  to  appropriations  of  this 
kind.  He  did  not  see  the  difference  perceived 
by  others,  between  giving  lands  and  giving 
money.  The  nature  of  the  transaction  was  tho 
same,  and  he  did  not  assent  to  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  measure.  Ha  would,  indeed,  rather 
giv8  money  than  lands,  believing  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  was  a  precious  trust  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Disney  said  he  desired  nothing  but  fair 
and  open  discussion. 

At  20  minutes  past  2  o’clook  the  debits  was 
interrupted  by  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  ;  when  our  report  closed. 

Senate,  Friday,  Feb.  24,  1854. 

Mr.  Everett  presented  the  resolutions  of  tho 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
monstrating  against  the  passage  of  any  meas¬ 
ure  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
opening  Nebraska  to  Slavery.-  Read,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Rev.  Lemuel  Wood,  and  eleven  hundred 
others,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts;  and  also  of 
Harriot  Beecher  Stowe,  and  eleven  hundred 
other  women  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Also,  similar  petitions  from  Lunenburg,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts, 

Mr.  Wade  presented  a  similar  remonstranoe 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  a  similar  petition  from  oitizens 
of  Maine. 

Mr,  Pettit,  similar  remonstranoe  from  oiti¬ 
zens  of  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Senate  pro¬ 
oeeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Nebraska 
bill. 

Mr.  Douglas  said,  that  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  under  the  supposition  that  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  had  got  through  with  their 
opposition,  had  ooncluded  to  devote  from  now 
till  Wednesday  next  to  its  discussion,  when 
they  expected  to  have  a  vote  on  it  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Chase  reminded  tho  Senate  that  he  had 
several  amendments  yet  to  offer  to  the  bill, 
though  he  would  offer  no  improper  obstacle  to 
taking  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  complaints  had  been 
made  that  this  question  had  been  thrust  upon 
the  Senate,  but  it  had  not  been.  No  man  wish¬ 
ed  or  desided  to  do  so,  but  the  question  was 
unavoidable  under  tho  oiroumstanoes.  It  was 
the  natural  result  and  consequence  of  the 
oourse  adopted  in  1850,  in  the  framing  of  what 
are  styled  the  Compromise  acts  of  that  year. 
The  majority  in  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  House, 
and  in  the  country,  who  professed  to  support 
those  measures,  could  not  refuse  to  vote  the 
repeal  of  tho  Missouri  prohibition  without  great 
inconsistency. 

The  Missouri  controversy  was  settled  by  a 
dividing  line.  The  South  sinoe  that  time, 
though  opposed  to  it  at  the  time,  has  always 


subsequent  refusal  by  the  North  to  recognise  it, 
the  South  was  discharged  from  all  obligations 
under  it. 

He  read  the  votes  on  the  several  propositions 
made  from  1819  to  1821,  showing  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  tho  aot  of  the  North, 
and  not  of  the  South.  If  it  was  a  oompact, 
how  was  it  that  the  North  had  violated  it  in 
1821,  by  refusing  to  admit  Missouri. 

Ha  contended  for  the  prinoiple  of  allowing 
the  people  of  the  Territories  the  full  privilege 
of  regulating  their  own  domestic  concerns. 

The  South  would  derive  no  practioal  benefit 
from  this  measure,  for  ho  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  Nebraska  or  Kansas  would  ever  be¬ 
come  a  slave  State.  He  thought  the  diffusion 
of  the  slaves  now  iu  the  country  would  lead  to 
no  danger  to  the  North,  and  to  the  better  con¬ 
dition  of  both  slave  and  master. 

He  at  length  portrayed  the  probable  future 
of  this  country,  and  the  necessity  for  peace  and 
harmony  in  our  National  Councils,  in  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Butler  then  followed  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  24,  1854. 

Mr.  Bissell  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference,  on  tho  part  of  the  House, 
on  the  resolutions  granting  relief  to  the  United 
States  officers  and  soldiers  on  board  the  steam¬ 
er  San  Francisco  in  its  late  disaster;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Kentucky,-  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Elections,  made  a  report  on  the  con¬ 
test  of  Wm.  Carr  Lane,  for  the  seat  as  Dele¬ 
gate  of  New  Mexico,  now  occupied  by  Jose 
Emanuel  Gallegos,  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Lane.  A  resolution  in  accordance  with 
this  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  consideration  of 
tho  bill  granting  lands  to  Wisconsin,  for  rail¬ 
road  purposes,  was  postponed  until  Tuesday 

The  committees  were  then  called  upon  for 
reports,  beginning  with  the  committee  on  Pub¬ 
lio  Lands. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  tho 
Wholo  on  the  Private  Calendar,  Mr.  Middle- 
swarth  in  the  chair. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Appleton,  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  death  of  General  Armstrong  was  then 
formally  announced,  and  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday  next. 

Senate,  Saturday,  February  25,  1854. 

Mr.  Fessenden  presented  several  memorials 
from  oitizens  of  Maine,  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Mr.  Cooper  presented  the  memorial  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  against  tho  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  Brodhead  presented  memorials  against 
the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Stuart,  directing  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  to  re¬ 
port  without  delay  a  bill  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  tho  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  Hamlin  desired  the  resolution  should  be 
postponed  till  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stuart  opposed  the  postponement, 
saw  no  probability  of  any  bill  of  this  kind 
reaching  the  Senate  from  the  House  until  the 
usual  late  period  of  tho  session.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  this 
measure.  ' 

Mr.  Cass  agreed  with  his  colleague, 
was  in  favor  of  the  system  of  river  and  harbor 
improvements  by  Congress,  and  opposed  to 
transferring  it  to  the  States.  He  was  opposed 
altogether  to  the  system  of  levying  tonnage 
duties. 

Mr.  Benjamin  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hamlin  said  the  resolution  proposed  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  originating  appropri¬ 
ation  bills,  and  several  Senators  desired  to  be 

The  resolution  was  then  postponed. 

Mr.  Cass  presented  several  memorials,  pray¬ 
ing  that  Congress  would  take  measures  to  se. 
cure  to  Americans  abroad,  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  He  said  be  saw  in  an  English  papor, 
an  avowal  by  Lord  Clarendon,  which  struck 
him  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  an  avowal  that  the  amicable 
understandings  between  France  and  England 
did  not  apply  only  to  the  Eastern  question,  but 
extended  to  all  questions  arising  in  either 
hemisphere.  This  avowal  meant,  that  Franeo 
and  England  had  a  perfect  understanding, 
unitedly  to  resist  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States,  of  Cuba,  or  any  other  territory.  He 
had  seen  some  resolutions  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to-day,  and  to  which  he 
gave  his  cordial  assent.  He  thought  it  was 
time  for  Congress  to  give  its  moral  support  to 
the  Administration  in  upholding  the  honor  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Mason  said  he  had  Been  the  avowal 
mentioned  by  the  Senator.  But  so  far  as  Cuba 
was  oonoerned,  those  nations  had  given  the 
United  States  fair  notice  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  oould  therefore  be  nothing  surprising. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  little  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
resistance  by  all  means  to  any  interference  by 
European  nations  in  the  affairs  of  any  portion 
of  the  American  continent. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  Senator  would 
have  the  Government  do. 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  would  have  a  declaration 
by  Congress,  such  as  was  contained  in  the  res¬ 
olutions  offered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  if  such  a  proposition 
came  from  a  Senator  representing  a  more 
Southern  State,  it  would  be  called  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  This  Government  had  already  received 
notice  of  the  European  polioy  as  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Bell-  asked  how  the  nation  had  profited 
by  the  notice  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  By  Maintaining  silence. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Badger,  Mason,  and  Weller,  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

The  Senate  prooeeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Butler  resumed  his  remarks  upon  the- 
the  subjeot  of  Slavery,  and  in  support  of  this 
bill,  He  referred  to  the  comparisons  made 
between  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the 
free  and  slaveholding  States,  and  cited  certain 
statistics,  which  had  a  hearing  in  favor  of  the 
South  in  those  particulars.  Ho  was  averse  to 
making  these  comppai-isons,  of  accusing  each 
other  with  a  want  of  intelligence,  &o.  He  did 
oomplain,  however,  of  the  many  isms  prevalent 
at  the  North,  which  sought  to  corrupt  the  pub¬ 
lio  mind,  and  created  in  it  prejudices,  under 
the  guise  of  sickly  sentimentalities.  Among 
these  he  particularly  denounced  Abolitionism, 
Bloomerism,  and  strong-minded  Womanism. 
He  condemned  the  interference  of  women  with 
matters  properly  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 


A  bill  granting  land  to  the  States  of  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Mississippi,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  certain  railroads  therein. 

A  bill  granting  land  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads 
therein. 

Two  hills  granting  land  to  Alabama,  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  oertain  railroads  thorein. 

A  bill  granting  land  to  California,  to  aid  in 
the  construotion  of  certain  railroads  therein. 

A  bill  granting  land'to  Florida,  to  aid  in  tho  I  ant  school 
construotion  of  oertain  railroads  therein. 

And  a  bill  granting  land  to  Florida,  to  aid 
in  the  construotion  of  a  railroad  therein. 

The  bill  granting  land  to  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  indi¬ 
gent  insane,  was  taken  up,  and  then  postponed 
till  to-morrow. 

The  Senate  prooeeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  hill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Cass  addressed  the  Senate.  Hqjarefer- 
red  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  reporter!,  to  its 
present  shape.  He  deprecated  the  introduction 
of  the  provision  repealing  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  particularly  as  it  was  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  its  repeal  could  have  no  practical 
effeot.  Slavery,  it  was  admitted,  could  not  be 
oarried  into  the  Territory,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  was  calculated  only  to  revive  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  He  was  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
turb,  for  no  praotioal  purpose,  a  deed  whioh 
was  done  for  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  had  -  ‘ 
complished  its  purpose  well. 

He  then  addressed  the  Senate  at  length  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  People  of  the  Territories 
all  political  purposes  and  objects.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  Territories  was  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  territory  considered  as  pub¬ 
lio  land,  and  in  that  sense  was  as  absolute  in 
”  e. States  as  in  the  Territories. 

if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  al¬ 
lowed  the  People  of  tho  South  to  carry  their 
slaves  to  the  Territories  in  spite  of  all  local 
law,  under  the  principle  of  equality  secured 
by  that  prinoiple,  why  did  it  not  allow  them  to 
carry  slaves  into  Ohio  ?  If  the  right  was  one 
secured  by  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  oould  not  set 
aside  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

still  speaking  on  the  subjeot  of  slavery. 


DlilS.  SWISSHELM  ON  HYDROPATHY. 

The  celebrated  editress  of  the  Pittsburgh  Family 
Visiter  says : 

“la  ‘1776,’  a  patriotic  fever  broke  out  in  this 
country,  which  became  epidemic.  Our  father-in-law, 
then  a  youth,  had  a  prolonged  and  severe  attack  of 
the  disease;  and  once,  ho  was,  with  a  large  number 
of  tho  afflicted,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Delaware,  under 
the  charge  of  Doctor  George  Washington.  Onenight, 
he  knew  by  the  symptoms  that  all  his  patients  would 
hove  a  gunpowder  paroxyism  in  the  morning,  unless 
some  measures  wore  taken  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  or¬ 
dered  them  all  a  plunge  in  the  Delaware,  a  rigorous 
rubbing  with  ice  cakes,  to  swim  to  the  other  shore, 
and  then  hod  them  ‘packed  away  ’  in  wet  blankets 
until  next  morning.  Some  died  from  the  effeots  of  the 
treatment ;  hut  to  the  patient  in  whom  we  were  most 
particularly  interested  it  resulted  in  a  confirmed  asth¬ 
ma,  whioh  descended  to  his  children.  So  our  bigger 
half  gets  up  a  coughing  and  wheezing  spell  almost 
every  .evening.  Lately,  when  it  begins,  he  takes 
a  few  drops  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  gives 
him  immediate  relief.  Thus  wo  hove  a  present  expe¬ 
rience  in  our  family,  whioh  says  that,  although  water 
is  all  the  medicine  we  require,  other  people  may  need 
something  else.” 

BACON’S  MERCANTILE  COLLEGE, 

Northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

fTiHB  undersigned  has  removed  his  Mercantile  Col- 
1  '  ’  his  new  building,  northwest  corner  of 

Sixth  streets,  where  ho  has  fitted  up  a 
,  ;e  of  rooms,  expressly  for  his  business — 

having  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  making 
'  every  respeot  the  most  convenient  and  plons- 
_ j01  rooms  in  the  United  States. 

The  plan  adopted  in  teaching  combines  practieo 

ith  theory;  instead  of  using  books,  the  pupils  are  . 
-.rercisod  in  making  original  entries  of  ovary-day 
business  transactions.  Journalizing,  posting,  balan¬ 
cing  accounts,  opening  and  closing  of  a  great  variety 
of  different  sots  of  books,  both  for  partnership  and 
where  the  businoss  has  been 


countant,  in  any  kind  of  businoss. 

The  oourse  of  instruction  will  oonsist  of  Double¬ 
entry  Book-keeping,  embracing  every  department  of 
trade  and  mercantile  accounts,  vis :  Wholesale,  Re¬ 
tail,  Commission,  Exchange,  Banking,  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  Shipping,  Individual,  Partnership,  Steamboating, 
and  Compound  Co.  Business,.  Commercial  Caleula- 
ons,  Practical  Penmanship,  and  Lectures  on  Oom- 
lercial  Law;  also,  Lectures  on  the  Science  ef  Ac¬ 
counts,  Custom  of  Merchants,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  oourse  of  study,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  has  made  arrangements  with  Henry  Snow, 
Esq,  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  Prof.  C.  W.  Wright,  and 
other  eminent  lecturers,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  subjects  of  Commercial  Law,  History  of 
Commerce,  Political  Economy  as  connected  with 
commerce,  and  other  subjects  of  great  importance  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  never  before  intro¬ 
duced  in  any  Mercantile  College  in  the  United  States. 
Pupils  are  instructed  individually,  and  not  in  olass- 
: ;  so  that  students  may  enter  at  any  timo,  and  pro- 
icd  in  the  ratio  of  their  capacity  and  assiduity. 
Public  examinations  are  had,  (though  pupils  are 
xamined  privately,  if  they  desire  it,)  when  tho  stu¬ 
dent  undergoes  rigid  an  -  thorough  interrogations  by 
tho  Principal,  (assisted  by  a  committee  of  Practical 
Account  ants  and  business  men,)  and  Diplomas  award¬ 
ed  to  those  who  aro  deemed  worthy  of  them. 

A  course  oan  be  completed  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks. 
The  Principal  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  overy- 
ling  in  his  power  to  advance  his  students,  and  make 
them  thorough  and  accomplished  accountants ;  and 
his  extonsive  acquaintance  with  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  will  generally  enable  him  to  procure  situations 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  them. 

Terms  :  Por  a  full  course  sf  lessons  in  Book-keep¬ 
ing,  Writing,  Commercial  Calculations,  Commercial 


House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  27,  1854. 

There  was  an  unusually  full  attendance  at 
the  opening  of  the  House  this  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  journal  had  been  read, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  arose  and  Btated  that 
it  was  known  that  the  Printer  of  the  House 
had  died ;  and  he  moved  that  the  House  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  Printer,  at  2  o’clock  P. 
M.  to-morrow. 

An  amendment  fixing  upon  Wednesday  was 
:dopted,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davis  then 
prevailed.  So  that  a  Printer  for  the  House 
will  be  elected  on  the  day  above-named,  at  two 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Dawson  moved  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Booock  asked  the  withdrawal  of  this 
motion,  to  enable  him  to  present  a  subjeot  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  which  request 

as  complied  with. 

He  then  said  that  his  purpose  was  to  present 
..  hill  to  authorize  tho  construction  of  six  na¬ 
tional  first  class  steam  propelled  frigates. 

Mr.  Booock  explained  that  this  bill  was  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  already  reported  fa- 
vorably  upon  by  the  Houso  Committee  on  Na¬ 
val  Affairs,  from  whoso  docket  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  had  obtained  it;  and  that  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  refer  it  to  that  com¬ 
mittee.  He  accordingly  moved  its  reference  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  whioh  was  car¬ 
ried;  and  that  it  he  made  the  order  for  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  two  weeks  hence,  which 
also  prevailed. 


LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

02p-  Ths  only  remedy  evor  offered  to  tho  publi 
that  has  never  failed  to  cure,  when  directions  arofol 
lowed,  is  MoLane’s  Liver  Pill.  It  has  been  several 
years  before  the  publio,  and  has  been  introduced 
all  sootions  of  the  Union.  Where  it  has  been  US' 
it  has  had  the  most  triumphant  sueeess,  and  has  a 
ually  driven ,  out.  of  use  all  othor  medioines.  It  has 
been  tried  under  all  the  different  phases  of  Ilepatis, 
and  has  been  found  equally  offioacious  in  all. 

Purchasers  will  be  careful  to  ask  for  Dr.  Me- 
LANE’S  CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS,  and 
none  else.  -There  are  other  Pills,  purporting  to  be 
Liver  Pills,  now  before  the  public. 

Dr.  MoLane’s  Liver  Pills,  also  his  celebrated  Ver- 
ifuge,  oan  now  he  had  at  all  respectablo  Drug  Stores 
i  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Mr.  Brown  followed,  in  an  argument  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 


Senate,  Monday,  Feb.  27,  1854. 

Mr.  Seward  presented  the  memorial  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Allen  county,  Michigan,  against  the 
passage  of  tho  Nebraska  bill,  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Also,  the  proceedings 
of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Albion  and  Leroy, 
New  York  ;  also,  the  memorial  of  200  citizens 
of  Tioga  county,  and  twenty-two  petitions  sign¬ 
ed  by  over  1,300  citizens  of  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Sumner  presented  two  petitions  from 
New  Hampshire,  two  from  Massachusetts,  and 
one  from  Ohio,  to  the  Bame  effect. 

Mr.  Everett  presented  the  memorial  of  150 
clergymen  of  Worcester  county,  Masaaohusetts, 
of  a  like  character. 

Mr.  Smith  presented  two  similar  memorials 


NEW  BOOKS 


FIELDS,  Boston 
Autobiography  of  an 
1.25;  8th  edition;  just 
Do  Quinooy’s  Loiters  t 
Papers;  price  75  cents. 

Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  : 

reenwood;  $1.25;  5th  edi _ _ 

Essays  on  Philosophical  Writers,  by  Do  Quincey: 
IfimS.;  price  $1.'" 


.ctress,  fey  Mrs.  Mowatt: 
a  Young  Man,  and  othci 
r  in  Europe;  by  Grace 


price  $1.50. 

Wheaton,  by  l 

_ _ _ -s,  by  Emily  J  . .  .. 

Poems  and  Parodies  by  Phebe  Carey ;  75  oent 
The  Good-Natured  Boar,  by  R.  H.  Horne ;  75  ei 
Passion  Flowers ;  75  cents;  2d  edition. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hamlin ;  $1;  3d  edition ;  just  out. 
Poems  by  George  Lunt;  63 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life  ;  75  ) 

Prior's  Life  of  Burke ;  $2. 

Tho  Young  Voyageurs,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid ;  70 
ents ;  3d  edition. 

BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

The  Barclays  of  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Harrison  G 

Hand  Book  of  Familiar  Quotations. 

New  Volume  of  Pooms,  by  Robert  Browning. 
Atherton— a  New  Story,  by  Miss  Mitford. 

Miss  Mjtford’s  Dramatic  Works. 

Memorable  Women,  by  Mrs.  Oreeland. 

Sermons,  by  Dr.  Lowell. 

The  works  of  Edmund  Burke. 

A  New  Work,  by  Henry  Giles. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alice  Carey. 

The  Saint’s  Tragedy,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Bailoy’s  Essays  on  Opinion  and  Truth. 


People's  Pbtent  Office,  86  Nassau  st.,  N.  York. 

FOREIGN  PATENTS.— The  undersigned  continues 
to  act  as  Solicitor  and  Agent  for  scouring 
in  all  countries  where  they  are  granted.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Europe  by  honorable  and  reliable  men,  of 
long-tried  experience,  through  whom  he  is  enabled  to 
secure  Patents  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Franco,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  His  facilities  for  transacting 
foreign  Patont  business  are  unsurpassed.  He  can 
generally  obtain  Certificates  of  Provisional  Protection 
from  tho  British  Patent  Offioe,  within  six  weeks  from 
the  timo  tho  invention  is  first  committed  to  his  ca 
The  cost  of  British  and  other  foreign  Patents. 
Americans,  has  been  greatly  reduced- 
The  undersigned  may  be  at  all  times  consulted, 
free  of  charge,  by  letter,  or  personally  at  his  office, 
reference  to  Patents,  Inventions,  &o.  All  consult 
tions  and  business  strictly  private.  For  further  in- 
formation,  apply  to  or  address 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 
Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Feb.  27.  86  Nassau  st ,  N.  York. 


selves  It^iip^ritiOT^a^bi-eaking^ownthe  time"  1  to  the  desired  effect.  The’  Hon.  W.P.  Fessenden,  Senate*  elect  from  Maine,  Been  disposed  to  abide  by  it.  in  the  Texas  and  from  citizens  of  Connection! 


A  CHARMING  BOOK. 

LATELY  published,  in  one  beautifully-O!  na 

volume,  4to,  Stories  for  Alioe.  By  a  Mother. 
With  four  exquisite  designs  printed  in  thre 
Cloth,  75  cents ;  or  richly  colored,  $1 ;  and  with  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  $1.25. 

This  new  book  for  children  is  written  by  a  lad} 
daughter  of  one  of  our  most  enterprising  and 
nont  merchants,  who  has  long  been  known  as  i 
of  very  attractive  powers  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  this  oity,  amongst  whom  her  poems  have  Circula¬ 
ted  in  manuscript.  At  their  urgent  request,  she  1 
given  them  to  the  publio  in  this  beautiful  jolui  , 
and  wo  feel  sure  every  young  person  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall  will  be  as  delighted  and  charmed 
the  many  who  have  already  obtained  it.  While 
pleasant  a  treat  and  so  improving  a,  book  can  be  i 
forded  to  children,  no  parent  should  longer  let  the 
be  without  it. 

Lately  published  — Little  Susy’s  Six  Birthdays 
Flower  of  the  Family ;  W eok’s  Delight ;  Mary 
Florence  ;  Leila  on  tho  Island ;  Leila  at  Home ;  Loim 
in  England ;  The  Wind  Spirit  and  the  Rain  Goddess 
Legends  of  Brittany ;  and  many  other  now  hooks  foi 
HAZARD’S, 

178  Chestnut  st.,  opposite  Masonic  Halt, 


Feb.  27 


t.  S.  BACON,  Principal. 


Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March  12,  1853. 
Bacon’s  Mercantile  College. — Tho  examina- 
on  of  tho  students  in  Book-keeping  exhibited  a  de- 
D  :eo  of  proficiency  on  their  part  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  Mr.  Bacon  their  instructor. 

Tho  most  difficult  problems  in  Double  Entry  wero 
.s  rapidly  solved  as  the  most  simple,  giving  ample 
iroof  to  the  audience  that  the  information  imparted 
luring  the  session  would  be  of  praotioal  benefit. 

From  tho  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette. 

The  various  complex  questions  proposed  by  the 
Principal  and  ether  gentlemen  present  were  answered 
with  great  promptitude  and  conciseness,  which  reflects 
great  credit  upon  tho  oourse  of  study  pursued  at  this 
institution. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times. 

Mr.  Bacon’s  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  tho  patronage  oxtended  it  is  a  high  compliment 
‘  thorough  mercantile  education  there  imparted. 
From  the  Chillicothe  Ancient  Metropolis  of  May  8, 
1853. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  unrivalled  as  a  teacher — a  diploma 
from  hi3  College,  in  Cincinnati,  is  required  as  a  sine 
na  non  in  obtaining  situations  in  the  best  mercan- 
ile  houses  in  large  cities. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Nov.  8, 1853. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  constructed  the  upper  portion  of  his 
wilding  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  his  College, 
„nd,  without  any  doubt,  it  is  the  most  complete  ar¬ 
rangement  of  tho  kind  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Thi3  whole  institution  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  finished  establishment)  for  its  purposes,  in 


J.  STEWART  BEPinST, 

No  223  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WOULD  respectfully  invite  tho  attention  of  tho 
Southern  and  Western  merchants,  and  others, 
to  his  large  and  well-selected  stock  of  Velvet,  Tapes¬ 
try,  Brussels,  Ingrain,  and  Venitian  Carpets,  Bioor 
Oil  Cloths,  Mattings,  Hearth  Rugs,  Door  Mats,  Stair 
Rods,  &o.  Also,  to  his  other  store,  northwest  corner 
of  8th  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  under  the  new 
Spring  Garden  Hotel.  Feb.  27— 4t. 


GRAHAM’S  MAGAZINE  FOR  MARCH,  IS34. 

Splendidly  Illustrated.' 

HEADLEY’S  WASHINGTON.— Tho  commence¬ 
ment  of  tho  Life  of  General  George  Washington 
in  Graham’s  Magazine,  has  given  an  impulse  to  tho 
work,  in  the  way  of  new  subscribers,  for  which  we 
were  scarcely  prepared,  although  we  anticipated  a 
popularity  and  sale,  from  this  feature,  greater  than 
tw"n  any  other  single  scries  of  papers  that  had  over 
>ro  appeared  in  this  Magazine. 

Tho  Father  of  his  Country”  is  embalmed  in  tho 
_  rts  of  the  poople,  and  the  rising  generation  will 
have  their  memories  stored  with  faci  and  illns'ration, 
in  relation  to  his  character,  by  Headley,  so  that  Wash¬ 
ington’s  “memory  will  be  kept  green”  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  households,  aud  each  chapter 
of  the  work,  as  it  appears  monthly  in  Graham  here¬ 
after,  will  be  looked  for  with  an  avidity  far  greater 
than  that  whioh  has  bc^  manifested  for  “  Abbott’s 
Life  of  Napoleon.”  How  much  bettor  and  more  wor¬ 
thy  Headley’s  theme  is,  wo  need  not  tell  to  the  Amcr- 

The  work  is  copyrighted,  and  cannot  appear  else¬ 
where.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
engravings,  by  the  first  artists.  The  March  part  is 
also  illustrated  by  a  splondid  steel  engraving  of 
“Washington  prior  to  the  Revolution,”  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  portrait  in  tho  possession  of  the  Custis  fam¬ 
ily.  The  illustrations  alone  for  tM6  work  will  cost 
the  publishers  of  “Graham”  over  $5,060 — a 
they  very  cheerfully  spend  for  the  - 
of  the  publio  which  sustains  this  time-honored  Amer¬ 
ican  monthly,  which,  through  all  changes  jn  others, 
and  all  oompetition,  fair  or  foul,  keeps  its  proud  p<  ' 


tion  at  the  vt 


d  of  oi 


leader,  supporter,  and  defender. 

CONTENTS.' 

George  Washington,  by  J.  T.  Headley,  part  II — 
Elegantly  Illustrated— Containing  :  Washington  sent 
against  tho  Frenoh,  Hostilities  of  the  Latter,  Fort 
Duquesnc,  Difficulties  of  the  M  rreh,  Dangerous  Ex¬ 
plorations,  Message  from  the  Half-King,  Night  March, 
Attack  on  Jumonville,  Feelings  of  Washington  in  his 
First  Battle,  Final  Results  of  it,  S' ort  Necessity,  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Great  Meadows,  Washington  Capitulates, 
Resigns  in  Disgust  his  CommisrionTTart  Refasal  to 
Join  the  Army  under  Gov.  Sharpe,  Accepts  Brad- 
dock’s  Request  to  aot  as  Volunteer  Aid,  Is  taken 
Sick,  Joins  the  Army.  Battle  of  Monongahela,  Brave¬ 
ry  of  Washington,  The  Retreat,  Death  of  Braddoclr,  ' 
Washington  reads  the  Funeral  Service,.  Burial  by 
Torch  light.  Scenes  around  Fort  Dnquesne,  Demoni¬ 
acal  Jubilee  of  tho  Indians.  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Disgust  with  the  Government,  Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia  Forces,  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Winchester,  Inroads  of  the  Indians,  Ter¬ 
ror  of  tho  Settlers,  Sternness  of  Washington,  False 
Rumors,  Difficulty  with  Captain  Dagworthy,  Goes  to- 
Boston  to  Refer  it  to  Gov.  Shirley,  Reception  on  the 
Way,  Falls  in  Love  with  Miss  Phillips  of  New  York, 
His  Return. 

Scenery  in  Wales,  by  Louisa  Stuart  Costello — illus¬ 
trated — 7  engravings; 

Orpheus’  Nightingales,  by  Metta  V.  Fuller ; 


The  Tocsin  of  £ 
ford; 


.  Germ 


n,  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  I 


Thomas  Campbell,  by  William  Dowe; 

Thought,  by  J.  Stanyam  Bigg ; 

The  Drama,  by  R.  T.  Conrad ; 

A  Portrait,  by  S. ; 

The  History  of  My  Great  Aunt; 

Tyre,  by  Bayard  Taylor; 

“  Strike,  but  Hear !  ’’  by  An  Old  Contributor; 

A  Gem ; 

Among  the  Mountains,  by  Frank  Forester : 

Tho  Beautiful  Beggar,  by  William  North  ; 
Mid-Winter  Day,  by  Mary  Brothertem; 

Life  of  Brigadier  General  Johu  Laov,  by  William 
W.  H.  Davis,  A.  M. ; 

Aspen  Court,  by  Shirley  Brooks; 

Tho  Old  Homestead,  by  Ellen  Louise  Chandler; 
Sonnet— JVfbrnir  g,  by  Wm.  Alexander ;  . 
Traditions  of  South  Carolina,  by  A.  H.  Winslow; 
Ot-One  Gone,  by  Mark  Keeswood; 

Tho  Pond  of  tho  Broken  Heart,  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 

To  Melancholy,  by  W.  Herbert; 

Legend  of  the  Mystic  Muse,  by  L.  Virginia  French : 
The  Treasure  Restored,  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr; 

The  Maiden’s  Soliloquy,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Criswell ; 

To  Ernest,  by  E.  Anna  Lewis ; 

The  Twin  Tree,  by  Sarah  Anderton ; 

Monthly  Summary ; 

Review  of  Now  Books; 

Business  Matters ; 

Sips  of  Punch — 12  engravings; 

Graham's  Monthly  Fashions— 6  ongravings. 
TERMS. 

Three  dollars  per  annum. 

Six  dollars  for  three  copies  yearly. 

Ten  dollars  for  six  copies  yearly. 

GEO  R.  rl"  * " 


UKO  B.  GRAHAM,  Editor, 

R,  H.  SEE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
kA  fhaatniR  atvenl.  Philadelphia. 


hFebS,27 


Feb.  26— 2t  „ _ 

try-  Specimen  Copies  furnished , 
who' wish  to  get  up  Clubs. 
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[CONTINUED  FROM  FIRST  /PAGE.] 

openly,  actively,  and  perpetually  on  the 
side  of  Freedom. 

The  National  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1788.  And  here  we  discern  the  same 
spirit.  The  emphatic  words  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  which  our  coun¬ 
try  took  upon  its  lips  as  baptismal  vows, 
when  it  claimed  its  place  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  were  not  forgotten. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  renews 
them,  when  it  declares  its  object  to  be, 
among  other  things,  “to  establish  justice, 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity.’’  Thus,  according  to  un¬ 
deniable  words,  the  Constitution  was  or¬ 
dained,  not  to  establish,  secure,  or  sanc¬ 
tion  Slavery — not  to  promote  the  special 
interest  of  slaveholders — not  to  make 
Slavery  national  in  any  way,  form,  or  man¬ 
ner: — not  to  foster  this  great  wrong,  but 
to  “establish  justice,”  “promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,”  and  “secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty.”  The  discreditable  words  Slave 
and  Slavery  were  not  allowed  to  find  a 
place  in  this  instrument,  while  a  clause  was 
subsequently  added  by  way  of  amendment, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  the  rules  of 
interpretation,  particularly  revealing  the 
sentiments  of  the  founders,  which  is  cal¬ 
culated,  like  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  if  practically  applied,  to  carry  Free¬ 
dom  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was  specifically  declared,  that 
“no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;”  that  is,  without  due  presentment, 
indictment,  or  other  judicial  proceeding. 
Here  is  an  express  guard  of  personal  Lib¬ 
erty,  and  an  express  interdict  upon  its  inva¬ 
sion  anywhere  within  the  national  juris¬ 
diction. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  debates  on  the 
National  Constitution,  that  slavery,  like 
the  slave  trade,  was  regarded  as  tempo¬ 
rary  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
by  many  that  they  would  both  disappear 
together.  Nor  do  any  words  employed  in 
our  day  denounce  it  with  an  indignation 
more  burning  than  that  which  glowed  on 
the  lips  of  the  Fathers.  Early  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Governeur  Morris,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  an 
Abolitionist  :  “  He  never  would  concur 
in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It 
nefarious  institution.  It  was  the  curse  of  | 
Heaven.”  In  another  mood,  and  with 
mild,  juridical  phrase,  Mr.  Madison 
“thought it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  the  idea  of  property  in  man.”  And 
Washington,  in  letters  written  near  this 
period — which  completely  describe  the 
aims  of  an  Abolitionist — avowed  “  that  it 
was  among  his  first  wishes  to  see  some 
plan  adopted  by  which  Slavery  may  be 
abolished  by  law,”  and  that  to  this  end 
“his  suffrage  should  not  be  wanting.” 

In  this  spirit  was  the  National  Constitu¬ 
tion  adopted;  In  this  spirit  the  National 
Government  was  first  organized  under 
Washington.  And  here  there  is  a  fact 
of  peculiar  significance,  to  which  I  have 
already,  on  a  former  occasion,  called 
attention,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of- 
perpetual  memory.  At  the 
this  great  chief  took  his  first  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  ensign  nowhere  within  the 
national  Territory  covered  a  single  slave. 
On  the  sea,  an  execrable  piracy,  the  trade 
in  slaves,  was  still,  to  the  national  scandal, 
tolerated  under  the  national  flag.  In  the 
States,  as  a  sectional  institution,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  local  laws,  Slavery  unhap¬ 
pily  found  a  home.  But  in  the  only  Ter¬ 
ritories  at  this  time  belonging  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,  the  broad  region  of  the  Northwest,  it 
had  already,  by  the  Ordinance  of  Freedom, 
been  made  impossible,  even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  its  fatal  dowry,  had 
not  yet  been  acquired. 

Entering  upon  his  high  duties,  Wash¬ 
ington,  himself  an  Abolitionist,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men,  who,  by  their  lives  and 
declared  opinions,  were  pledged  to  war¬ 
fare  with  Slavery.  There  was  John 
Adams,  the  Vice  President,  who  had  early 
announced  that  “consenting  to  Slavery 
is  a  sacrilegious  breach  of  trust.”  There 
was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  New  York, 
had  only  recently  united  in  a  solemn  peti- 
.  tion  for  those  who,  “  though  free  by  the 
laws  of  God,  are  held  in  Slavery  by  the 
laws  of  the  State.”  There  was,  also,  an¬ 
other  character  of  spotless  purity,  and 
commanding  influence,  John  Jay,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  New 
York,  until  by  the  nomination  of  Wash¬ 
ington  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  sight  Slavery  was 
an  “  iniquity” — “  a  sin  ol  crimson  dye,” 
against  which  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  testify,  and*which  the  Government 
should  seek  in  every  way  to  abolish. 
“Were  I  in  the  Legislature,  he  wrote,  “  I 
would  present  a  bill  for  the  purpose  with 
great  care,  and  I  would  never  oease  mov¬ 
ing  it  till  it  became  a  law  or  I  ceased  to 
be  a  member.  Till  America  comes  into 
this  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  will 
be  impious.”  By  suoh  men  was  Wash¬ 
ington  surrounded,  while  from  his  own  V ir- 
ginia  same  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry, 
amidst  confessions  that  he  Was  a  master 
of  slaves,  crying,  “  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
justify-  it.  However  culpable  my  conduct, 

I  will  so  far  pay  my  devoir  to  virtue  as  to 
own  the  excellence  and  rectitude  of  her 
precepts,  and  lament  my  want  of  conform¬ 
ity  to  them.”  Such  words  as  these,  fitly 
coming  from  our  leaders,  belong  to  the 
true  glories  of  the  country  :  , 

While  we  such  precedents  can  boast  at  home, 

Keep  thy  Fabrioius  and  thy  Cato,  Rome ! 

The  earliest  Congress  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  adopted  the  Ordinanoe  of  Free¬ 
dom  for  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
thus  ratified  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
all  the  existing  Territories  of  the  Union. 
Among  those  who  sanctioned  this  act 
were  men  fresh  from  the  labors  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  therefore  familiar  with  its 
policy.  But  there  is  another  voice  which 
bears  testimony  in  the  same  direction. 
Among  the  petitions  presented  to  the  first 
Congress,  was  one  from  the  Abolition  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania,  signed  by  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  as  President.  This  vener¬ 
able  votary  of  Freedom,  who  throughout 
a  long  life  had  splendidly  served  his  coun¬ 
try  at  home  and  abroad — whose  name, 
sighed  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  gave  added  importance 
that  great  instrument,  and  then  again 
signed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  filled  it  wit,h  tho  charm  of  wis¬ 
dom  —  in  whom,  more  than  in  any  other 
man,  the  true  spirit  of  American  Institu¬ 
tions,  at  once  practical  and  humane,  was 
embodied — who  knew  intimately  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  aspirations  of  the  founders  — 
this  veteran  statesman,  then  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that 
Congress,  whose  powers  he  had  helped  to 
define  and  establish,  and  by  the  last  polit¬ 
ical  act  of  his  long  life,  solemnly  entreated 
“that  it  would  be  pleased  to  countenance 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy 
men,  who  alone,  in  this  land  of  Freedom, 
are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,” 
and  “that  it  would  step  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  power  vested  in  it  for  DISCOUR¬ 
AGING  every  species  of  traffic  in  the  per- 


orabl*  words,  to  step  to  the  very  verge  of\ 
the  powers  vested  in  it  to  discourage  Sla¬ 
very;  and  this  prayer,  now  sounding 
from  the  tomb  of  Franklin,  proclaims  the 
true  national  policy  of  the  Fathers.  Not 
encouragement,  but  discouragement  ofl 
Slavery,  not  its  nationalization,  but  its  de¬ 
nationalization,  was  their  rule. 

The  memorial  of  Franklin,  with  other 
memorials  of  a  similar  character,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee,  and  muclP  debated 
the  blouse,  which  finally  sanctioned 
’the  following  resolution,  and  directed  the 
same  to  be  entered  upon  its  journals,  viz  : 

“  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  States  ; 
it  remaining  with  the  several  Slates  to  provide 
any  regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and 
true  policy  may  requit  e." 

This  resolution,  declaring  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  States,  was  adopted  by  the 
same  Congress  which  had  solemnly  af¬ 
firmed  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  all 
the  existing  Territory  of  the  Union.  And 
it  is  on  these  double  acts,  at  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Government,  and  the 
recorded  sentiments  of  the  founders,  that 
I  take  my  stand,  and  challenge  all  ques¬ 
tion. 

At  this  time  there  was  strictly  no  divid¬ 
ing  line  in  the  country  between  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Pro-Slavery.  The  Anti-Slavery 
sentiment  was  thoroughly  national,  broad 
and  general,  pervading  alike  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  uprising  from  the  com¬ 
mon  heart  of  the  entire  people.  The  Pro- 
Slavery  interest  was  strictly  personal  and 
pecuniary,  and  had  its  source  simply  in  the 
self-interest  of  individual  slaveholders.  It 
contemplated  Slavery  only  as  a  domestic 
institution  —  not  as  a  political  element  — 
and  merely  stipulated  for  its  security  where 
it  actually  existed  within  the  States. 

Sir,  the  original  policy  of  the  country  is 
clear  and  unmistakabla.  Compendious¬ 
ly  expressed,  it  was  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  and 
its  prohibition  in  all  the  national  domain. 
In  this  way,  the  discordant  feelings  on 
this  subject  were  reconciled.  Slave  mas¬ 
ters  were  left,  at  home,  in  their  respective 
States,  to  hug  Slavery,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  local  laws,  without  any  interference 
from  Congress,  white  all  opposed  to  it  were 
exempted  from  any  responsibility  therefor 
in  the  national  domain.  This,  sir,  is  the 
common  ground  on  which  our  political 
fabric  was  reared ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  can  stand  in  permanent  peace. 

It  is  beyond  question,  sir,  that  our  Con¬ 
stitution  was  framed  by  the  lovers  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  ;  that  it  was  animated  by  their 
divine  spirit ;  that  the  institution  of  Sla¬ 
very  was  regarded  by  them  with  aversion, 
so  that,  though  covertly  alluded  to,  it 
was  not  named  in  the  instrument ;  that, 
according  to  the  debates  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  they  refused  to  give  it  any  “  sanc¬ 
tion,”  and  looked  forward  to  the  certain 
day  when  it  would  be  obliterated  from 
the  land.  But  the  original  policy  of 
the  Government  did  not  long  prevail. 
The  generous  sentiments  which  filled  the 
early  patriots,  giving  to  them  historic 
grandeur,  gradually  lost  their  power. 
The  blessings  of  freedom  being  already 
secured  to  themselves,  the  freemen  of  the 
land  grew  indifferent  to  the  freedom  ofj 
others.  They  ceased  to  think  of  the 
slaves.  The  slave-masters  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  indifference,  and,  though 
few  in  numbers,  compared  with  the  non¬ 
slaveholders,  even  in  the  slave  States, 
(according  to  the  late  census  they  are 
fewer  than  300,000  in  the  whole  country,) 
they  have,  under  the  influence  of  an 
imagined  self-interest,  by  the  skilful  tac¬ 
tics  of  party,  and  especially  by  an  unhesi¬ 
tating,  persevering  union  among  them¬ 
selves — swaying,  by  turns,  both  the  great 
political  parties — succeeded,  through  a 
long  succession  of  years,  in  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  National  Government,  bend¬ 
ing  it  to  their  purposes,  compelling  it  to 
do  their  will,  and  imposing  upon  it  a  pol¬ 
icy  friendly  to  Slavery  ;  offensive  to  Free¬ 
dom  only,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  of  its  founders.  Our  Republic 
has  swollen  in  population  and  power; 
but  it  has  shrunk  in  character.  It  is  not 
now  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a 
Republic  merely  permitting,  while  it  re¬ 
gretted  Slavery  ;  tolerating  it  only  where  it 
could  not  be  removed,  and  interdicting  it 
where  it  did  not  exist — but  a  mighty  Prop¬ 
agandist,  openly  favoring  and  vindicating 
it ;  visiting,  also,  with  displeasure  all  who 
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The  extent  to  which  its  original  policy 
has  been  changed  can  be  placed  beyond 
question.  Early  in  our  history,  no  man 
was  disqualified  for  public  office  by  reason 
of  his  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and  this 
condition  continued  for  a  long  period. 
As  late  as  1821,  John  W.  Taylor,  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  New  York,  who  had  pressed 
with  so  much  energy,  not  merely  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  but 
its  restriction  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Henry  Clay,  as 
Speaker  of  the  other  House.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  add,  that  no  determined  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  at  this  day 
could  expect  that  eminent  trust.  An  ar¬ 
rogant  and  unrelenting  ostracism  is  now 
applied,  not  only  to  all  who  express  them¬ 
selves  against  Slavery,  but  to  every  man 
who  will  not  be  its  menial.  A  novel  test 
for  office  has  been  introduced,  which 
would  have  excluded  all  the  Fathers  ofj 
the  Republic — even  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  Franklin.  Yes,  sir:  startling  it 
may  be;  but  indisputable.  Could  these 
illustrious  men  descend  from  their  realms 
above,  and  revisit  the  land  which  they  had 
nobly  dedicated  to  freedom,  they  could 
not,  with  their  well-known  and  recorded 
opinions  against  Slavery,  receive  a  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Presidency  from  either  of 
the  old  political  parties.  Nor  could 
John  Jay,  our  first  Chief  Justice,  and 
great  exemplar  of  judicial  virtue — who 
hated  Slavery,  as  he  loved  Justice — be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  resume  those  duties  with  which 
his  name  on  earth  is  indissolubly  asso¬ 
ciated.  To  such  extent  has  our  Govern¬ 
ment  departed  from  the  ancient  ways. 

These  facts  prepare  us  to  comprehend 
the  true  character  of  the  change  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Territories.  In  1787,  all  the 
existing  national  domain  was  promptly 
and  unanimously  dedicated  to  Freed, nn, 
without  opposition  or  criticism.  The 
terdict  of  Slavery  then  covered  every  inch 
of  soil  belonging  to  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  Louisiana,  an  immense  region 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  original  States, 
was  subsequently  acquired,  and  in  1820; 
after  a  vehement  struggle,  which  shook 
the  whole  land,  disoomfited  Freedom  was 
compelled,  by  a  dividing  line,  to  a  par¬ 
tition  with  Slavery.  This  arrangement, 
which,  in  its  very  terms,  was  exclusively 
applicable  to  a  particular  territory  pur¬ 
chased  froip  France,  has  heen  accepted 
as  final  down  to  the  present  session  ofj 
Congress ;  but  now,  sir,  here  in  1854, 
Freedom  is  suddenly  summoned  to  sur¬ 
render  even  her  hard-won  moiety.  Here 
are  the  three  stages :  at  tho  first,  all 
is  consecrated  to  Freedom ;  at  the 
second,  only  half ;  while  at  the  third,  all 
is  to  be  opened  to  Slavery.  Thus  is  the 
original  noliev  of  the  Government  abso- 


al  territory,  is  now  exalted  as  a  national 
institution,  and  all  our  broad  domain  is 
threatened  by  its  blighting  shadow. 


Thus  much  for  what  I  have  to  say,  at 
this  time,  of  the  original  policy,  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  lives,  opinions,  and  acts  of 
our  Fathers.  Summoning  to  my  side 
the  majestic  forms  of  these  civil  heroes, 
whose  firmness  in  council  was  only 
equalled  by  the  firmness  of  Washington 
ar,  I  might  leave  the  cause  in  their 
care.  But  certain  reasons  are  adduced 
for  the  proposed  departure  from  their 
great  example,  and,  though  these  seem  of 
little  validity,  yet  I  would  not  pass  them 
silence. 

The  Prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  is  assailed,  as  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  an  infringement  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  sovereignty.  On  this  account  it  is, 
at  this  late  day,  pronounced  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Now,  without  considering  mi¬ 
nutely  the  sources  from  which  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  national  domain  is 


igulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory,  or  from  the  power,  necessarily 
iplied,  to  govern  territory  acquired  by 
conquest  or  purchase — it  seems  to  me  j 
impossible  to  deny  its  existence,  without 
invalidating  a  large  portion  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  from  the  adoption  of , 
the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  day.  j 
This  power  was  asserted  before  the  Con-  j 
stitution.  It  was  not  denied  or  prohibited 
•by  the  Constitution  itself.  It  has  been  j 
exercised  from  the  first  existence  of  the 
Government,  and  has  been  recognised  by  ' 
its  three  departments — the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  Precedents 
of  every  kind  are  thick  in  its  support.  In-  , 
deed,  the  very  bill  now  before  us,  assumes 
a  control  of  the  territory  clearly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  those  principles  of  sovereignty,  ! 
which  are  said  to  be  violated  by  a  Con-  . 
gressional  prohibition  of  Slavery. 

Here  are  provisions,  determining  the  j 
main  features  in  the  Government — the 
distribution  of  powers  in  the  Executive, 
the  Legislative,  and  Judicial  departments, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
respectively  constituted — securing  to  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  appointment  of  the  governor;  the  sec¬ 
retary,  and  the  judges,  and  to  the  people 
the  election  of  the  legislature — ordaining 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  the  salaries  of 
the  public  officers,  and  the  daily  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
Surely,  if  Congress  may  establish  these 
provisions,  without  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  it  may  not  also  prohibit 
Slavery. 

But.  there  is  in  the  very  bill  an  express 
prohibition  on  the  Territory,  borrowed 
from  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  repeated 
in  every  act  organizing  a  Territory,  or  even 
a  new  State,  down  to  the  present  time, 
wherein  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  “  no 
tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of 
the  United  States.”  Now,  here  is  a  clear 
and  unquestionable  restraint  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  Territories  and  States, 
The  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
situated  within  an  organized  Territory  or 
State,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  means  necessary  and  proper  to 
execute  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  like  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  navy 
yards.  They  are  strictly  in  the  nature  of 
pn'ivate property  of  the  nation,  and  as  such, 
unless  exempted  by  the  foregoing  prohibi¬ 
tion,  would  clearly  be  within  the  field  of 
local  taxation,  liable,  like  the  lands  of 
other  proprietors,  to  all  customary  bur¬ 
dens  and  incidents.  Mr.  Justice  Wood¬ 
bury  has  declared,  in  a  well-considered 
judgment,  that  “where  the  United  States 
own  land  situated  within  the  limits  of  par¬ 
ticular  States,  and  over  which  they  have 
cession  of  jurisdiction,  for  objects  ei¬ 
ther  special  or  general,  little  doubt  exists 
that  the  rights  and  remedies  in  relation  to 
it  are  usually  the  same  as  apply  to  other 
landholders  within  the  States.” — (United 
States  vs.,  1  Woodbury  and  Minot,  p.  76.) 

I  assume,  then,  that  without  this  prohibi- 
these  lands  would  be  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion.  Does  any  one  question  this?  No¬ 
body.  The  concision  then  follows,  that 
by  this  prohibition  you  propose  to  deprive 
the  present  Territory,  as  you  have  deprived 
other  Territories — aye,  and  States — of  an 
essential  portion  of  its  sovereignty. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  given  great  prominence  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  right  of  taxation  in  the  States.  In  the 
case  of  Providence  Bank  vs.  Pittman,  4 
Peters,  514,  they  declare — 

That  the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  ;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
Government;  that  the  relinquishment  of  suen 
power  is  never  to  be  assumed ;  " 

And  again,  in  the  case  of  Dobbins  us. 
Commissioners  of  Erie  County,  16  Peters, 
447,  they  say — 

“  Taxation  is  a  sacred  right,  essential  to  the 
existence  of  Government — an  incident  of  sove¬ 
reignty.'  The  right  of  legislation  is  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  upon  all 
persons  and  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State.” 

Now,  I  call  upon  Senators  to  remark, 
that  this  sacred  right,  said  to  be  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  Government,  is 
abridged  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of 
Congress  to  fasten  this  restriction  upon 
the  Territory,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
State,  as  has  been  always  done  ;  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  grounds  this  can 
be  placed,  which  will  not  also  support  the 
prohibition  of  slavery.  The  former  is  an 
unquestionable  infringement  of  sovereign¬ 
ty,  as  declared  by  our  Supreme  Court,  far 
more  than  can  be  asserted  of  the  latter. 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit,  sir,  that  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  is 
in  any  just  sense  an  infringement  of  the 
local  sovereignty.  Slavery  is  an  infraction 
of  the  immutable  law  of  nature,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  be  considered  a  natural  inci¬ 
dent  to  any  sovereignty,  especially  in  a 
country  which  has  solemnly  declared,  in 
its  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  an  age 
of  civilization  and  in  a  land  of  rights,  sla¬ 
very  may  still  be  tolerated  in  fact ;  but  its 
prohibition,  within  a  municipal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  by  the  Government  thereof,  as  by  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  infraction  of  natural  rights ; 
nor  can  its  prohibition  by  Congress  in  the 
Territories  Jre  regarded  as  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  local  sovereignty,  founded,  as 
it  must  be,  on  natural  rights. 

But  another  argument  is  pressed,  most 
fallacious  in  its  character.  It  is  asserted 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Territories  were 
quired  by  the  common  treasure,  they  are 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  Union  ; 
and  therefore,  ne  citizen  can  be  prevented 
from  moving  into  them  with  his  slaves, 
without  an  infringement  of  the  equal  rights 
and  privileges  which  belong  to  him  as  i 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  But,  it  it 
admitted  that  the  people  of  this  very  Ter¬ 
ritory,  when  organized  as  a  State,  may  ex¬ 
clude  slaves,  and  in  this  way  abridge  an 
asserted  right  founded  on  the  common 
property  in  the  Territory.  Now,  if  this 
can  be  done  by  the  few  thousand  settlers 
who  constitute  the  State  Government,  the 


But  this  argument  proceeds  on 
sumption  which  cannot  stand.  It  assumes 
that  Slavery  is  a  national  institution,  and 
that  property  in  slaves  is  recognised  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  j 
Nothing  can  be  more  false.  By  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ■ 
States,  and  also  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  Slavery  is  a  local  municipal 
institution,  which  derives  its  support  exclu-  j 
sively  from  local  municipal  laws,  and  be-  j 
yond  the  sphere  of  these  laws  it  ceases  to  ! 
exist,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  preserved 
by  the  clause  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  labor.  Madison  thought  it  wrong  to 
admit  into  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  j 
there  can  be  property  in  man ;  and  I  re¬ 
joice  to  believe  that  no  such  idea  can  be 
found  there.  The  Constitution  regards 
slaves  always  as  “  persons,”  with  the  rights 
of  “  persons,’  never  as  property.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  every  citizen  may 
enter  the  national  domain  with  his  prop¬ 
erty,  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  rule  of 
logic  or  of  law,  that  he  may  carry  his 
slaves.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  only 
carry  that  property  which  is  admitted  to  be 
such  by  the  universal  law  of  nature,  writ¬ 
ten  by  God’s  own  finger  on  the  heart  of 
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Again :  The  relation  of  master  and  slave 
is  sometimes  classed  with  the  domestic 
relations.  Now,  while  it  is  unquestionably 
among  the  powers  of  any  State,  within  its 
own  jurisdiction,  to  change  the  existing 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  polygamy,  I  presume  no  person 
would  contend  that  a  polygamous  hus¬ 
band,  resident  in  one  of  the  States, 
would  be  entitled  to  enter  the  national 
Territory  with  his  harem — his  property,  if  | 
you  please — and  there  claim"  immunity. 
Clearly,  when  he  passes  the  bounds  of  that 
local  jurisdiction,  which  sanctions  polyg¬ 
amy,  the  peculiar  domestic  relation  would 
cease  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  with 
Slavery. 

Sir,  I  dismiss  these  considerations. 
The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Nebraska  stands  on  foundations  ofj 
adamant,  upheld  by  the  early  policy  ofl 
the  Fathers,  by  constant  precedent,  and 
time-honored  compact.  It  is  now  in  your 
power  to  overturn  it;  you  may  remove 
the  sacred  landmark,  and  open  the 
whole  vast  domain  to  Slavery.  To  you  is 
committed  this  high  prerogative.  Our 
fathers,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  set 
forth  in  burning  words,  among  their  griev¬ 
ances,  that  George  III,  “in  order  to  keep 
open  a  market  where  men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  had  prostituted  his  nega¬ 
tive  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at¬ 
tempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce.”  Sir,  like  the  English  mon¬ 
arch,  you  may  now  prostitute  your  power 
to  this  same  purpose.  But  you  cannot 
escape  the  judgment  of  the  world,  nor 
the  doom  of  history. 

It  will  be  in  vain,  that,  while  doing 
this  thing,  you  plead,  in  apology,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government,  which  you  pro¬ 
fess  to  recognise  in  the  Territories.  Sir, 
this  very  principle,  when  truly  adminis¬ 
tered,  secures  equal  rights  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  color  or  race,  and  makes 
Slavery  impossible.  By  no  rule  of  justice, 
and  by  no  subtlety  of  political  metaphysics, 
can  the  right  to  hold  a  fellow-man  in 
bondage  be  regarded  as  essential  to  self- 
government.  The  inconsistency  is  too 
flagrant.  It  is  apparent  on  the  bare  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  like  saying  two  and  two  make 
three.  In  the  name  of  Liberty  you  open 
the  door' to  Slavery.  With  professions  of 
Equal  Rights  on  the  lips,  you  trample 
on  the  rights  of  Human  Nature.  With  a 
kiss  upon  the  brow  of  that  fair  Territory, 
you  betray  it  to  wretchedness  and  shame. 
Well  did  the  patriot  soul  exclaim,  in  bitter 
words  wrung  out  by  bitter  experience : 
“Oh,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy 
name !” 


you  will  plead,  that  this 
measure  proceeds  from  the  North,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  [Mr.  Dixon.]  Even  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  no  apology.  But,  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  this  bill  has  been  upon  the 
Senate,  at  a  moment  of  general  calm,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  controlling  exigency, 
and  then  hurried  to  a  vole  in  advance  of 
the  public  voice,  as  if  fearful  of  arrest,  it 
cannot  be  justly  called  the  offspring  of 
any  popular  sentiment.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Missouri  prohi¬ 
bition,  which,  after  solemn  debate,  extending 
through  two  sessions  of  Congress,  and  ample 
discussion  before  the  People,  was  adopted. 
Certainly  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidenee  that  this 
measure,  though  supported  by  Northern  men, 
proceeds  from  that  Northern  Bentiment  which 
is  to  be  found  strong  and  fresh  in  the  schools, 
ohurohes,  and  homes  of  the  People.  Populi 
omnes  Ad  Aquilonem  positi  Libertatem  quan- 
dem  spirant.  And  could  this  soheme  be  now 
submitted  to  the  awakened  millions  vs  hose 
souls  have  been  truly  ripened  under  Northern 
skies,  it  would  be  branded  at  once  with  an  in¬ 
dignant  and  undying  condemnation. 

But  the  race  of  men.  “white  slaves  of  the 
North,”  desoribed  and  despised  by  a  Southern 
statesman,  is  not  yet  extinct  there,  sir.  It  is 
one  of  the  melancholy  tokens  of  the  power 
of  slavery,  under  our  political  system,  and 
especially  through  the  operations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  that  it  loosens  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  character  of  Northern  mon,  even  at 
a  distance — like  the  black  magnetic  mountain 
in  the  Arabian  story,  under  whose  irresistible 
attraction  the  iron  bolts,  whioh  held  together 
the  strong  timbers  of  a  stately  ship,  were 
drawn  out,  till  the  whole  fell  apart,  and  be¬ 
came  a  disjointed  wreck.  Those  principles, 
which  constitute  the  individuality  of  the  North¬ 
ern  character,  which  render  it  stanch,  strong, 
and  seaworthy,  whioh  bind  it  together  as  with 
iron,  are  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  like  the  bolts 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  from  the  miserable 
loosened  fragments  is  formed  that  human 
anomaly — a  Northern  man  with  Southern  prin¬ 
ciples.  Sir - no  such  man  can  speak  for  the 

North. 

[Here  there  was  an  interruption  of  prolonged 
applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  President  [Mr.  Stuart  in  the  chair.] 
The  Chair  will  be  obliged  to  order  the  galleries 
to  be  cleared,  if  order  is  not  preserved.  No 
applause  will  be  allowed. 

Several  Voices.  Let  them  be  cleared  now. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  proceed 

iw  to  considerations  of  a  more  general 
eharaoter,  to  which  I  ask  your  best  atten- 
Sir,  this  bill  is  proposed  as  a  measure 
toe.  In  this  way  you  vainly  think  to 
withdraw  the  subject  of  slavery  from  Na¬ 
tional  politios.  This  is  a  mistake.  Peaoe  de¬ 
pends  on  mutual  confidence.  It  can  never  rest 
seoure  on  broken  faith  and  injustice.  And, 
sir,  permit  me  to  say,  frankly,  sincerely,  end 
earnestly,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  can  never 
be  withdrawn  from  the  National  politics,  until 
we  return  onoe  more  to  the  original  policy  of 
our  fathers,  at  the  first  organization  of  the 
Government,  under  Washington,  when  the 
National  ensign  nowhere  on  the  National  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  a  single  slave. 

Slavery,  whioh  our  fathers  branded  as  an 
“evil,”  a  “curBe,”  an  “enormity,”  a  “nefarious 
institution,”  is  condemned  at  the  North  by  the 
strongest  oonviotlons  of  tho  reason  and  the  host 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  subjeot, 
within  the  field  of  National  politios,  which  ex¬ 
cites  any  real  interest.  The  old  matters  which 
have  divided  the  minds  of  men  have  lost  their 
importance.  One  by  one  they  have  disappear¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  ground  to  be  oeoupied  by  a 
question  grander  far.  The  Bank,  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Distribution  of  tho  Publio  Lands,  are 
each  and  all  obsolete  issues.  Even  the  Tariff 
is  not  a  question  on  which  opposite  political 
parties  are  united  in  taking  opposite  sides.  And 
now,  instead  of  these  superseded  questions, 
whioh  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
the  odor  of  the  dollar,  the  oountry  is  directly 
summoned  to  consider  faoe  to  faoe  a  eauso 
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questions,  it  is  not  temporary  or  local  in  its 
character.  It  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all 
countries.  Though  long  kept  in  check,  it  now, 
by  your  introduction,  confronts  the  people,  de¬ 
manding  to  he  heard.  To  every  man  in  the 
land  it  says,  with  clear,  penetrating  voice, 
“Are  you  for  Freedom,  or  are  you  for  Sla¬ 
very?”  And  every  man  in  the  land  must 
answer  this  question  when  he  votes. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  you 
say,  the  Slavery  question  is  settled.  Sir,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  settled  which  is  not  right.  Nothing 
can  be  settled,  whioh  is  adverse  to  Freedom. 
God,  nature,  and  all  the  holy  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  repudiate  any  suoh  false  seeming  settle¬ 
ment. 

Now,  sir,  mark  the  clear  line  of  our  duty. 
And  here  let  me  speak  for  those  with  whom,  in 
minority  and  defeat,  I  am  proud  to  be  associat¬ 
ed,  the  Independent  Democrats,  who  espouse 
that  Democracy  whioh  is  transfigured  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  Christianity.  The  testimony  which  we 
bear  against  slavery,  as  against  all  other  wrong, 
is  in  different  ways,  according  to  our  position. 
The  slavery,  which  exists  under  other  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  in  Russia  or  Turkey,  or  in  other  States 
of  the  Union,  as  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  we  oan 
oppose  only  through  tho  influence  of  literature, 
morals,  and  religion,  without  in  any  way  invok¬ 
ing  the  Political  Power.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to 
aot  otherwise.  But  slavery — where  wo  are  par¬ 
ties  to  it,  where  we  are  responsible  for  it,  every¬ 
where  within  our  jurisdiction — must  be  op¬ 
posed,  not  only  by  all  the  influenoe  of  litera¬ 
ture,  morals,  and  religion,  but  directly  by  every 
instrument  of  Political  Power.  In  the  States 
it  is  sustained  by  local  laws,  and  although 
Me  may  be  compelled  to  share  the  shame 
whioh  its  presence  infliots  upon  the  fair  fame 
of  the  oountry,  yet  it  receives  no  direct  sanc¬ 
tion  at  our  hands.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  The  wrong  is  not  at  our  own  particular 
doors.  It  is  not  within  our  jurisdiction.  But 
Blavery  everywhere  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— everywhere  within  the  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment— everywhere  under  the  National  Flag, 
is  at  our  own  particular  doors,  within  the  Bphere 
of  our  own  personal  responsibility,  and  exists 
there  in  defiance  of  the  original  polioy  of  our 
Fathers  and  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  is  often  charged, 
that  we  seek  to  interfere,  through  Congress, 
with  Slavery  in  the  States,  or  in  any  way 
to  direct  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
subjects  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  Our  po¬ 
litical  aims,  as  well  as  our  political  duties,  are 
oo-extensive  with  our  political  responsibilities. 
And  since  we  at  the  North  are  responsible  for 
Slavery  wherever  it  exists  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  it  is  unpardonable  in  us  not 
to  exert  every  power  we  possess  to  enlist  Con¬ 
gress  against  it. 

Such  is  our  oauee.  To  mon  of  all  parties 
and  opinions,  who  wish  well  to  the  Republic, 
and  would  preserve  its  good  name,  it  appeals. 
Alike  to  the  Conservative  and  the  Reformer,  it 
appeals ;  for  it  stands  on  the  truest  Conserva¬ 
tism  and  the  truest  Reform.  In  seeking  the 
reform  of  existing  evils,  we  seek  also  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  principles  of  our  fathers.  The 
cause  is  not  Sectional.  Oh!  No,  sir,  it  is 
not  Sectional;  for  it  simply  aims  to  es¬ 
tablish  under  the  National  Government  those 
great  principles  of  Justice  and  Humanity, 
whioh  are  broad  and  universal  as  man.  Ab 
well  might  it  be  said  that  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
and  Washington,  were  seotional.  It  is  not  ag¬ 
gressive  ;  for  it  does  not  seek  in  any  way  to  in¬ 
terfere,  through  Congress,  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ; 
for  it  reeogniseB  thiB  paramount  law,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government  invokes 
the  spirit  of  its  founders.  Sir,  it  is  not  hostile 
to  the  quiet  of  the  oountry;  for  it  proposes  the 
only  course  by  whioh  agitation  can  be  allayed 

id  quiet  be  permanently  established. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  deolare 
that  they  are  against  slavery,  and  are  willing 
to  unite  in  any  praotioal  efforts  to  make  this 
opposition  felt.  At  the  same  time,  they  phari¬ 
saically  visit  with  condemnation,  with  reproach 
or  contempt,  the  earnest  souls  who  for  years 
have  striven  in  this  struggle.  To  such  I  would 
say — could  I  reach  them  now  with  my  voice — 
if  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  declare ;  if  your 
words  are  not  merely  lip-service;  if  in  your 
hearts  you  are  entirely  willing  to  join  in  any 
practical  efforts  against  slavery,  then  by  your 
lives,  by  your  conversation,  by  your  influence, 
by  your  votes— disregarding  “the  ancient 
forms  of  party  strife” — seek  to  carry  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Freedom  into  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  wherever  its  jurisdiction  is  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  and  its  power  can  be  felt.  Thus,  without 
any  interference  with  the  States,  whioh  are 
beyond  this  jurisdiction,  may  you  help  to  erase 
the  blot  of  slavery  from  our  National  brow. 

Do  this,  and  you  will  most  truly  promote  the 
harmony  which  you  so  much  desire.  You  will 
establish  tranquillity  throughout  the  country. 
Then  at  last,  sir,  the  Slavery  Question  will  be 
settled.  Banished  from  its  usurped  foothold 
under  the  National  Government,  slavery  will 
no  longer  enter,  with  distracting  force,  into  the 
National  polities — making  and  unmaking  laws, 
making  and  unmaking  Presidents.  Confioed 
to  the  States,  where  it  was  left  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  local  institu- 
“'-i,  if— alas !  continue  it  must ! — for  which 
are  in  no  Bense  responsible,  and  against 
which  we  oannot  justly  exert  any  political  pow¬ 
er.  We  shall  be  relieved  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  painful  and  irritating  oonneotion  with 
it.  The  existing  antagonism  between  the  North 
and  the  South  will  be  softened  ;  crimination 
and  recrimination  will  oease ;  the  wishes  of  the 
Fathers  will  bo  fulfilled,  and  this  Great  Evil 
be  left  to  the  kindly  influences  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  the  prevailing  laws  of  sooial  eeon- 
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am  not  blind  to  the  adverse  signs.  But 
this  1  see  clearly.  AmidBt  all  seeming  discour¬ 
agements,  the  great  omens  are  with  us.  Art, 
literature,  poetry,  religion — everything  wliieh 
olevates  man — ail  are  on  our  side.  The  plough, 
the  steam-engine,  the  railroad,  the-  telegraph, 
the  book,  every  human  improvement,  every 
generous  word  anywhere,  every  true  pulsation 
of  every  heart  which  is  not  a  mere  muscle,  and 
nothing  else,  gives  new  encouragement  to  the 
warfare  with  slavery.  The  discussion  will  pro- 
oeed.  The  devices  of  party  oan  no  longer  stave 
it  off.  The  subterfuges  of  the  politician  oannot 
escape  it.  The  tricks  of  the  office-seeker  can¬ 
not  dodge  it.  Wherever  an  election  oocurs, 
there  this  question  will  arise.  Wherever  men 
oome  together  to  speak  of  publio  affairs,  there 
again  it  will  be.  No  political  Joshua  now,  with 
miraoulous  power,  oan  stop  the  sun  in 
oourse  through  the  heavens.-  It  is  even 
rojoicing,  like  a  strong  man,  to  run  its  : 
and  will  yet  send  its  beams  into  the  most  distant 
plantations — aye,  sir,  and  melt  the  chains  of 
every  slave. 

But  this  movement — or  agitation,  as  it  i 
proachfully  called — is  boldly  pronounced  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  very  object  desired.  Now,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  details  which  neither  time 
nor  the  oooasion  justify,  let  me  say  that  this 
objection  belongs  to  those  commonplaces, 
whioh  have  heen  arrayed  against  every  be- 
nefioent  movement  in  the  world’s  history — 
against  even  knowledge  itself — against  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  unnatural  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  to  press  it,  even  as 
vehemently  as  he  did;  but,  it  sounded  less 
natural  when  it  oame,  though  in  more  mode¬ 
rate  phrase,  from  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Everett  ]  The  past  furnishes  a  controlling 
example  by  which  its  true  eharaoter  may  be 
determined.  Do  not  forget,  sir,  that- the  efforts 
of  William  Wilberforoe  encountered  this  pre¬ 
cise  objection,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
kidnapped  slave  was  then  vindicated,  in  lan¬ 
guage  not  unlike  that  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  of  the  royal  family,  in  what 
was  oalled  his  maiden  speech,  on  May  3d, 
1792,  and  preserved  in  the  Parliamentary  De¬ 
bates.  “The  negroes;”  ho  said,  “were  not 
treated  in  the  manner  whicLi  had  so  much  agi¬ 
tated  the  public  mind.  He  had  been  an  atten¬ 
tive  observer  of  their  state,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  bring  forward  proofs  to  convince 
their  lordships  that  their  state  was  far  from 
being  miserable;  on  the  contrary,  that  when 
the  various  ranks  of  society  were  considered, 
they  were  comparatively  in  a  state  of  humble 
happiness.”  And  only  the  next  year  this  same 
royal  prince,  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
asserted  that  the  promoters  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  wore  “  either  fanatics  or  hypo¬ 
crites,”  and  in  one  of  these  classes  he  declared 
that  he  ranked  Wilberforoe.  Mark  now  the 
end.  After  years  cf  weary  effort,  the  slave 
trade  was  finally  abolished  :  and  at  last,  in 


...  William  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  immortal  act  of  Parliament,  grander 
far  than  any  victory  of  war,  by  whioh 
Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  Sir,  time  and  the  universal  con¬ 
science  have  vindicated  the  labors  of  Wilber¬ 
foroe.  The  movement  against  American  Sla¬ 
very,  auspicated  by  the  august  names  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  oan  calmly 
await  a  similar  judgment. 

But  it  is  suggested  that,  in  this  movement, 
there  is  danger  to  the  Union.  In  this  solicitude 
I  oannot  share.  As  a  lover  of  ooncord  and  a 
jealous  partisan  of  all  things  that  make  for 
peace,  I  am  always  glad  to  express  my  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Union  ;  but  I  believe  that  this 
bond  will  be  most  truly  preserved  and  most 
beneficently  extended,  (for  I  shrink  from  no 
expansion  where  Freedo  .u  leads  the  way,)  by 
firmly  upholding  those  principles  of  Liberty 
and  Justice  whioh  were  made  its  early  oorner 
stones.  The  true  danger  to  this  Union  pro¬ 
ceeds,  not  from  any  abandonment  of  the  “  pe¬ 
culiar  institution”  pf  the  South,  but  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  spirit  in  whioh  the  Union 
was  formed ;  not  from  any  warfare,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  upon  slavery,  but 
from  warfare,  like  that  waged  by  thiB  very 
bill,  upon  Freedom.  The  Union  is  most  pre¬ 
cious;  but  more  precious  far  are  that  “general 
welfare,”  “  domestic  tranquillity,”  and  those 
“blessings  of  Liberty,”  whioh  it  was  establish¬ 
ed  to  seoure ;  all  which  are  now  wantonly  en¬ 
dangered.  Not  that  I  love  the  Union  less,  but 
Freedom  more,  do  I  now,  in  pleading  this  great 
cause,  insist  that  Freedom,  at  all  hazards,  shall 
be  preserved. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The 
great  master,  Shakspeare,  who,  with  all- 
seeing  mortal  eye,  observed  mankind,  and 
with  immortal  pen  depicted  the  manners  as 
they  rise,  has  presented  a  soene,  whioh  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  all  who  would  plunge 
the  South  into  tempestuous  quarrel  with 
the  North.  I  refer  to  the  well-known 
dialoguo  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Read¬ 
ing  this  remarkable  passage,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  see  in  Brutus  our  own  North,  and  in  Cassius 
the  South : 


■  WME 


far,  that  has  lately  appoarei 
.  ..  say  the  least,  to  ‘Wide,  "Wide  I 
World,’  though  not  what  would  be  oalled  a  religious 
novel.  If  the  work  is  completed  with  the  ability 
whioh  is  displayed  in  the  first  part  of  it — and  we  have 
-  ■>  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be— we  predict  for  it  ■ 
sale  and  popularity  equal  to  tho  most  successful  of 
odern  romances,  such  as  Uncle  Tom  alone  oxeopt-  I 
1.” — Evening  Traveller,  Jan.  27,1854. 

As  great  curiosity  has  already  been  excited,  a  large  ly  illustrated  with  Engravings,  forming  at  tho  el™  „ 
demand  will  be  created,  and  early  orders  from  tho  each  year  Two  Splendid  Volumes,  comprising  fou. 

...  —’'■■“‘'•i  go-rora  ‘  hundred  pages,  and  illustrated  with  about  five  kun 


i  gods !  ye  gods !  Must  I  endure  all  this. 
’  -  -  Fret,  till  your  proud 


Brutus.  - 
Must  I 

Cassius.  0  ye  gods ! 

Brutus.  AH  this?  a3 
heart  break ; 

Go,  shew  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 

And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  X  observe  you !  Must  I  stand  and  erouch 
Under  your  testy  humor? 

Cassius.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 

I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Brutus.  You  have  done  that,  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassias,  in  your  threats ; 

For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 

Which  I  regard  nc‘ 


Cassius.  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities; 

But  Brutus  makes  rhino  greater  than  they  are. 
Brutus.  I  do  not,  TILL  YOU  PRACTICE  THEM 
ON  ME. 

Cassius.  You  love  me  not. 

Brutus.  - - I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Caesar,  Act  4,  scene  3. 


And  the  oolloquy  proceeding,  each  finally 
comes  to  understand  the  other,  appreciates 
his  oharaoter  and  attitude,  and  the  impet¬ 
uous,  gallant  Cassius  exclaims,  “  Give  me 
your  hand ;  ”  to  which  Brutus  replies,  “  And 
my  heart  too.”  Afterwards,  vcith  hand  and 
heart  united,  on  the  field  of  Philippi  they  to¬ 
gether  upheld  the  liberties  of  Rome. 

Tho  North  and  the  South,  Bir,  as  I  fondly 
trust,  amidst  all  differences  of  opinion,  will 
ever  have  a  hand  and  a  heart  for  eaoh  other ; 
and,  believing  in  the  sure  prevalence  of  Al¬ 
mighty  Truth,  I  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
good  time,  when  both  will  unite,  according 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  declaring  Freedom 
and  not  Slavery  national,  while  Slavery  and  not 
Freedom  shall  bo  sectional.  Then  will  be 
achieved  that  Union,  contemplated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  against  which  the  storms  of  faction 
and  the  assaults  of  foreign  power  shall  heat  in 
vain,  as  upon  the  Rook  of  Ages;  and  LIBERTY, 
seeking  a  firm  foothold,  will  have  at  last  where- 


LITTELL’S  LIVING  AGE— 1S34. 

A  beautiful  Engraving  in  each  Number. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  has  been  abundantly  honored 
by  tho  approbation  of  the  best  judges;  it  has 
been  pronounced  to  bo  sound  and  vigorous;  various 
and  entertaining ;  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  uniting  tho 
qualities  whioh  gratify  tho  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  tho  man  of  business,  with  ihoao  which  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  wivos  and  ohildron.  Wo  shall  now 
endeavor  to  add  to  those  intrinsio  excellences  the 
greater  attractions  of  Art,  and,  beginning  with  1864, 
Every  Number  will  contain  an  Impression  from 
~  beautiful  Sled  Plate. 

I  a  year  will  alone  be  wo-rth  the  prioe 

of  subscription. 

This  work  is  made  up  of  the  elaborate  and  stately 
essays  of  tho  Edinburgh,  Quarterly ,  and  othor  Re- 
— rs ;  and  Blackwood's  noble  criticisms  on  poetry, 
keen  political  commentaries,  highly  wrought 
tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and  mountain 
scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  literature,  history, 
and  common  life,  by  tho  sagacious  Spectator,  the 
sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible 
and  comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respect¬ 
able  Christian  Observer ;  those  are  intermixed  with 
tho  military  and  naval  reminisoonces  of  the  United 
Service,  and  with  the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Monthly,  Fraser’s,  Tait's, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s,  and  Sporting  Magazines,  and  of  Chambers 
admirable  Journal.  We  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
lignityto  borrow  '  -  -  -  -  - 

when  we  think  it 
der  of  The  Times. 

cty  by  importations  from  tho  continent  of  El_. 
and  from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  oolonies. 

- ,  — - age  is  . 


...dollars;  thus  plhoing  our  distant  subscribers 
the  same  footing  as  those  noarer  to  ns,  and  making 
the  whole  oountry  our  neighborhood. 

Dos.  1.  LITTELL,  SON,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ALL— AND  MORE— TOGETHER  ! 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  in  one  handy  volume,  all  those 
popular  ways  of  making  money,  whioh  have  claim¬ 
ed  so  much  attention  the  past  year,  viz :  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s,  Bowman’s,  Dr.  Shrinor’s,  Dr.  Xaupi's,  R. 
H.  Harnan,  Dr.  Reese’s;  H.  S.  Holt’s,  Shipman  k 
Co.’s,  II.  P.  Cherry’s,  M.  I.  Cook’s,  G.  C.  Anderson’s. 
All  of  these  have  been  sold,  warranted  to  yield  7ery 
heavy  profits,  from  $6  to  $10  per  day.  All  together, 
though,  it  is  beyond  doubt  oertain  that  one,  two,  or 
three  of  them  will  suit  the  wishes  of  eaoh  person  look¬ 
ing  out  for  some  liberally  paying  business,  and  thus 
yield  correspondingly  double  or  treble  profits.  To 
these  have  boon  added  a  number  of  new  plans,  never 
before  published,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tho  host 
"  “  above,  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  any  who 


Tho  whole  will  bt _ 

L.  M.  E.  Cooke,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
13  copies,  $10. 


is  guarantied. 


PIANOS  AT  GREAT  BARGAINS. 

T  GILBERT  &  OO.’S  celebrated  Piano  Fortes, 
•  with  or  without  the  AMion. — The  subscriber, 
who  is  sole  agent  in  this  oity  for  tho  sale  of  these  in¬ 
struments,  (tho  reputation  of  which  has  become  world- 
”  ’  '  prepared  to  offer  them  at  prices  whioh,  to 


those  wishing  to  purchase,  cannot  fail  ... - 

tory.  Possessing  facilities  for  obtaining  Pianos  un¬ 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  othor  house  in  tho  oity,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  can  present  induce¬ 
ments  to  buyers  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  He  has 
constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  Pianos,  at  bargains,  whioh  he  fearlessly  as¬ 
serts  will  defy  competition.  Also,  elegant  upright, 
grand,  and  Boudoir  Pianos ;  superior  Melodeons, 
made  by  D.  k  H.  W.  Smith ,-  Martin’s  Guitars,  and 


Second-hand  Pianos,  nearly  equal  to  now,  at  prices 
from  $100  to  $200.  HORACE  WATERS, 

333  Broadway,  Now  York, 
Extensive  publisher  of  Music,  and  dealer  in  Mu- 
s  cal  Instruments.  The  trade,  teachers,  and  semina¬ 
ries,  supplied  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Music  sent  postage  free.  Feb.  2. 


X  Conoord,  Bellows  Falls,  Ac,  via  Norwich 
Worcester,  Worcester  and  Nashua,  Boston  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Now  London  and  Willimantio,  and  Palmer 
Railroads. 

Passengers  by  this  line  leave  pier  No.  18,  North 
” '  foot  of  Conrtlandt  street,  every  day  at  4  o'clock, 


Stoamer  C0NNEC1 
willle ave  New  York  e- 
Saturday. 


_  WORCESTER,  Captain  William  Wlloox, 

will  leave  Now  York  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday. 

Passengers  by  this  line  arrive  in  time  to  savo  the 
early  trains  out  of  Boston. 

An  express  freight  train  leaves  Allyn’s  Point  for 
Boston  immediately  on  tho  arrival  of  the  stoamboats. 

Passengers  taken  at  the  lowest  rates  for  New  Lon¬ 
don, Norwich,  Willimantio,  Stafford,  Munson,  Palmer, 
Worooster,  Boston,  Fitohburg,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Nashua,  Conoord,  Bellows  Falls,  and  other  places  in 
Northern  Now  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Freight 
taken  at  the  lowest  rates. 

For  further  information,  inquire  of  E.  S.  MARTIN, 
■“  "  ’  River,  foot  of  Court- 


at  the  office,  on  pier  18,  North  River,  foot  of  Court- 
landt  street.  No  freight  received  after  3  j  o’clock, 


Jan.  26 — lw 


LARD  OIL,  STAR  AND  ADAMANTINE  C. 


N°g 


DLES. 

0. 1  Extra  Lard  Oil,  well  filtered  and  free  froi 
gelatine,  manufactured  for  fine  machinery,  woo: 
tens,  and  solar  lamps. 

Star  and  Adamatine  Candles,  full  weight  aDd  prime 
quality,  warranted  to  stand  the  climate  of  California, 
Australia,  the  Indies,  and  Africa. 


GILMAN’S  HAIR  DYE. 


LADIES’  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  Penn  Medical  University  of  Philadelphia. 
rpiIE  SPRING  SESSION  commences  on  tho  1st  1  The  bett  articl°  evor  usod’  “  hundr<lds  can 
X  Monday  in  March,  and  continues  four  months.  m  thl8  city  and  surrounding  oountry.  Read !  GIL- 
‘"idlings  are  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical.  MAN’S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE  instantaneously  ohang- 
o  t  a  e8  tjje  a  brilliant  jet  Black  or  glossy  Brown 

which  is  permanent — does  not  stain  or  in  any  way  in 


The  entire  expenses  of  the  session,  exclusive  of  bo&rd- 
„  and  Graduating  Feo,  will  not  exceed  $60.  For 
particulars  and  announcement,  address 

JOS'.  S.  LONGSHORE,  M.  D ,  Dean, 

Feb.  21— w6t  Box  1,083,  Phil.  Post  Offioe. 


GREAT  BOOK  COMING. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  k  COMPANY  have  in  press, 
and  will  publish  about  the  first  of  Maroh,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  power  and  ability,  ono  whioh  will 
rank  among  the  very  best  productions  of  American  or 
foreign  genius.  It  is  entitled 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

own  opinion  of  this  remarkable  book  may 
:aggerated,  wo  publish  tho  following  arti- 
in  by  ono  of  the  editors  of  tho  Evening 


tho  skin.  No  article  ever  yet  inventod  whirl 
will  oompare  with  it.  We  would  advise  all  who  hav« 
gray  hairs  to  buy  it,  for  it  never  fails. —  Boston  Post 
Z.  D.  GILMAN,  Chemist,  Washington  city,  Invent 
or  and  Solo  Proprietor. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Hair-Dressers,  and  Doalon 
in  Fancy  Articles,  throughout  the  United  States. 


GEORGE  W.  JULIAN, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law,  Centreville, 

,  Indiana, 

Traveller :  9  |  TY7ILL  attend  to  tho  securing  and  collecting  o 

i!  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewott  &  Co.  have  in  press,  and  will  VV  claims,  and  all  other  business  intrusted  to  hii 
shortly  publish,  a  tale  of  deep  interest,  entitled  ‘  Tho  1  care,  in  tho  counties  of  Wayne,  Randolph,  Honry 
Lamplightor.’  The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston  and  im-  i  Union,  and  Fayette,  and  in  the  Supreme  and  Federa 
mediate  vicinity,  and  its  author  is  believed  to  be  a  Courts  at  Indianapolis. 

Bostonian,  or  a  resident  of  this  neighborhood.  ” 


affecting  ta 


accidentally  foil  in  with  st _  _ _ _  . 

the  work,  tho  other  day,  and,  after  reading  a  hundred  [YANIEL  R.  GOODLOE,  Attorney  and  Counsalloi 
■e  pages,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  |  at  Law^  offers  his  services  to  the  Publio  as  ai 
of  the  most  original,  interesting,  graphic,  a  ‘  ~  ~ 


E  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  1—50  UTS. 

Splendid  Engravings ! 

THE  PEOPLE’S  JOURNAL,, an  Illustrated  Reooi 
of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Science,  and  Useti 
Knowledge. 

Every  number  contains  32  largo  pages  of  Lette 
beautifully  printed,  on  fine  paper,  and  profus 


in  the  size  of  the  first  edition. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  *  CO., 

Publishers,  17  and  19  Comhill,  Boston. 
JE  WETT,  PROCTOR,  k  WORTHINGTON, 
Feb.  7.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


>eing  onlj 


ONE  DOLLAR.0 

THE  PEOPLE’S  JOURNAL  was  commenced  ii 
November,  1853,  and  has  already  attained  a  largi 
circulation.  The  November  number  contained  41 
engravings,  the  December  number  72  engravings,  th< 
January  number  47  engravings,  and  tho  Fobruarj 
issue  has  01  engravings,  making  in  aU  220  illustra 
tions,  although  only  four  numbers  have  been  publish- 
"’l  n" - — Scionoe,  Art,  Moohanies,  Agri 


culture,  and  Useful  Knowledge,  in  accordance  wit! 
the  general  plan  of  the  work.  No  publication  of  thl 
kind  ha3  over  boon  prodnoed  with  such  magnifloonci 
or  at  so  ohoap  a  price.  It  is  admired  and  taken  bj 
every  one  who  sees  it. 

Terms.— To  subsoribors,  $1  a  year,  or  60  oents  foi 
six  months.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  mail,  ir 
coin,  post  office  stamps,  or  bills,  at  th’o  risk  of  the  pub 
lisbor.  Tho  name  of  the  post  office,  county,  and  State 
whore  tho  paper  is  desired  to  he  sent,  should  be  plain 
ly  written.  Address,  postage  paid, 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

No.  86  Nassau  street,  New  York  City 

Feb.  9 — it  Editor  of  the  People’s  Journal. 

A  liberal  discount  to  postmasters  and  agents.  Sin 
glo  copies  12j  cents.  Spooimons  sent  on  receipt  o 
four  postage  stamps. 


Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  and  Derby,  Orton,  < 
Mulligan,  Buffalo. 

From  tho  wlde-sproad  reputation  of  our  Publics 
tions,  Boole  Agents,  Colporteurs,  and  Canvassers,  ca 
be  sure,  with  ordinary  diligenoe,  of  doing  well,  a 
thero  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  oountry  but  would  b 
.  j  l.  pUrci]ase  ono  or  more  Books  from  the  lii ' 
brought  to  their  door.  They  ai 


they  were  brought  to  their  door.  They  are  all  goo, 
books,  well  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  sell  readil; 
wherever  offered. 


THE  LIVING  AGE  is  published  every  Saturday, 
by  LITTELL,  SON,  k  COMPANY,  corner  of  Tre- 
-lout  and  Bromfield  streets,  Boston.  Price  12j  oents 
number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Remit¬ 
tances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

POSTAGE  FREE. 

rill  send  the  Living  Age,  postage  free,  to  all 
subscribers  within  the  .  United  States  who  remit  in 
advance,  diroctly  to  the  office  of  publication,  th< 


those  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  noble  w„. 
of  disseminating  a  Pure  and  Wholesome  Literatur 
throughout  our  land,  we  offer  a  Rare  Chance  t 
Make.  Money,  and  do  great  good- 
OS'-  Catalogues  of  our  Publications,  containinj 
fall  particulars,  furnished,  on  application  (poet  paid: 
to  MILLER,  ORTON,  k  MULLIGAN, 

Publishers  of  Popular  Books, 

Fob.  H— 4t  Auburn  and  Buffalo,  New  York. 


S.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney  and  Connsellor  at  Law,  Washington  City 

PRACTICES  in  tho  Courts  6f  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia,  and  before  the  Departments  of  tho  Gov 
ernment.  Offioe  over  Banking  House  of  Selden,  With 


YOUNG  MEN  OF  ENTERPRISE, 

FOR  only  $1,  you  oan  got  Recoip’s  for  making  thi 
following  superior  Inks,  viz  :  Black,  Blue,  Red 
and  Indelible. 

Also,  with  the  above,  I  send  gratis,  to  any  onewhi 
-ishos,  a  full  and  complete  list  of  Weston’s  56,  Bow 
lan’s  33,  Holt’s.  Bishop’s,  and  Shipman’s,  Receipts 
and  W ays  to  Make  Money. 

Address,  post  paid,  M.  J.  COOK, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

N.  B.  Agents,  with  a  capital  of  $30  or  $60,  wantei 
to  travel.  Feb.  2. 


k  Co. 


Jane  30— tf 


REJECTED  APPLICATIONS,  Ac. 

Peorle’s  Patent  Office, 

No.  86  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

THE  undersigned  respectfully  gives  notice  that  he 
is  at  all  times  prepared  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  prosecution  of  rejected  applications  for  patents ; 
also,  to  contested  cases.  In  some  instances  he  will 
undertake  to  proscouto  rejected  oases,  receiving  no 
compensation  unless  suoeessful. 


The  undersigned  being  represented  at  the  seat  of 
Government  by  Wm.  P.  Elliot,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the 
arioan  Patent  Offioe,  possesses  rare  facilities  for 
lediate  referoneoto  tho  patented  models,  drawings, 


ONE  THOUSAND  BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 
’o  Sell  Pictorial. and  Useful  Works  for  Ihc  Year  1654 

One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Year  ! 

WANTED,  in  ovory  county  of  the  United  States 
aotive  and  enterprising  men,  to  engago  in  thi 
sale  oi  some  of  tho  best  Books  published  in  the  oonn 
try.  To  men  of  good  address,  possessing  a  small  cap 
’■  ’  of  from  $25  to  $100,  suoh  inducements  will  b 
ed  as  to  enable  them  to  make  from  $3  to  $5 
day  profit. 

GCP“  Tho  Books  published  by  us  are  all  useful  ii 
ieir  oharaoter,  extremely  popular,  and  eommam 
largo  sales  wherever  they  aro  offered. 

For  further  particulars  address,  postage  paid, 
ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 
Feb.  11— 4t  181  William  street,  New  York. 


JOHN  L 


Offioe  mado  on  modorate 
Persons  wishing  for  information  or  advice  rolativo 
to  Patents  or  Inventions,  may  at  all  times  consult  th< 


e,  either  peisonally  at  h  i 


undorsignod  wit/unit 
offioe  or  by  letter.  T 
would  stato,  that  all  the  needful  steps  nooessary  to  so¬ 
re  a  patent  oan  bo  arranged  by  lettor,  just  as  well 
if  the  party  were  present,  and  tho  expense  of  a 
journey  be  thus  saved.  All  consultations  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  The  [whole  expense  of  patents  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  small.  ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 

Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 
No.  86  Nassau  street,  Now  York. 

Jan.  30— 3w 


HAYES,  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW  AN! 
SOLICITOR  FOR  PATENTS, 

15tA  street,  opposite  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILL  prepare  specifications  and  furnish  drawing 
for  Patents.  Particular  attention  givon  to  re 
joe  ted  applications,  and  to  contested  eases  before  th 


Referenoes  :  Hon  Rufus  Choato,  Boston ;  Hon.  Ee 
Bnrke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  Dr.  Charles  1 
Jaokson,  Boston ;  Hon.  John  P.  Halo ;  Hon.  Charle 


DISSOLUTION. 

THE  Limited  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  bo- 
tweon  the  subscribers,  under  tho  firms  of  Derby  A 
Miller,  Auburn,  and  Derby,  Orton,  k  Mulligan,  Buffa 
lo,  is  this  day  dissolved.  N orman  C.  Miller,  of  Auburn, 
and  Eugene  Mulligan,  of  Buffalo,  eaoh,  and  they 
alone,  aro  authorized  to  sign  the  names  of  the  late 
firms  in  liquidation. 

ELLIOT  G.STORKE, 
EDWARD  MUNSON, 
CHARLES  F.  COFFIN,  . 

JAMES  C.  DERBY, 
NORMAN  C.  MILLER, 
WILLIAM  ORTON, 
EUGENE  MULLIGAN, 
General  Partners. 
Dated  at  Auburn  and  Buffalo,  February  1, 1864. 
COPARTNERSHIP. 

Norman  C.  Miller,  William  Orton,  Eugene  Mulli¬ 
gan,  Elliot  G.  Storke,  Edward  Munson,  and  Charles 
F.  Coffin,  being  purchasers  of  the  entire  list  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Stereotype  Plates,  Copyrights,  Type,  Presses, 
Stock,  &(C.,  of  tho  late  firms,  will,  with  increased  facil¬ 
ities,  continue  the  business  as  Publishers,  Importers, 
and  Gonoral  Booksellers,  at  Auburn  and  Buffalo,  un 


R.  C.  WALBORN  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  and  retail  premium  rfiady  mad 
shirt  and  collar  manufactory,  and  gentlemen' 
furnishing  store,  Nos.  7  and  9  North  Sixth  street,  Phil 
~  lelphia.  On  hand  a  largo  assortment  of  shirts,  col 
rs,  dress  stocks,  gloves,  hosiery,  3to.,  which  we  wi 
1 1  at  the  lowest  cash  prices. 

Shirts  and  wrappers  made  to  order  by  measure 
ent,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

WM.  W.  KNIGHT, 
Jan.  30— 3m  K.  C.  WALBORN. 


Fob.  3- 


CLEVELAND  WATER  CURE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

THE  above  Establishment  oontinues  in  successful 
operation  during  the  winter  as  well  as  summer 
The  number  of  patients  treated  at  the  Establishment 
has  been  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year,  for  tho 
past  six  years,  until  the  last  season,  when  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  publio  far  exceeded  our  power  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them.  The  increasing  rapidity  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  cures,  from  year  to  year,  induoes  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  believe  that  his  enlarged  experience  and 


opportunities  for  troatment  give  faoilitdes.to 
lid  rarely  equalled. 

Diseases  peouliar  to  females  are  treated  with  a  i ... 
cess  and  rapidity  of  cure  believed  to  be  surpassed  by 
none.  rDeo.8.]  - ~ 


T.  T.  SEELYE,  S 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

And  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST  is  a  Monthly  Journal, 
devoted  to  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts,  Ru 
ral  Architecture  and  Landsoape  Gardening.  It  is  od- 
ited  by  P.  Bakry,  late  Horticultural  editor  of  tho 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  author  of  that  popular  work, 
V  The  Fruit  Garden.”  To  those  who  cultivate  Fruit 
or  Flowers,  this  work  is  indispensable,  as  it  oontains 
full  directions  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  everything 
now  on  the  snbject,  either  in  this  oountry  or  in  Eu- 

r°iHE  HORTICULTURIST  is  beautifully  printed, 
on  tho  best  paper,  with  costly  illustrations  on  wood 
and  stone.  It  oontains  48  pages,  without  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  each  number  has  a  fullpago  engraving  on 
stone,  of  some  rare  fruit  or  flower,  drawn  from  nature, 
by  tho  beBt  living  artist  in  this  lino. 

Terms. —  Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  A 
disconnt  ef  25  per  cont.  allowed  to  agents.  Postmas¬ 
ters  and  othors  aro  invited  to  aot  as  agents,  to  whom 
specimen  numbers  will  bo  sent,  free  of  postage,  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  JAMES  VICK,  Jr., 

Feb.  4.  Publisher,  Rochester,  New  York. 

P.  S.  A  new  volume  commonced  on  the  first  of 
January. 


ANTHONY  LANE, 

STOCK  and  Exchange  Broker.  38  Wall  street,  Now 
York,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stool 
change  Board,  will  purohase  and  sell  on  comm  ... 
(of  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent )  Government  and  Stato 
Stocks,  Railroad  and  Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Bonds, 
and  all  other  securities  usually  sold  at  the  Board 
Orders  from  abroad  solicited. 

Referenoes — D.  Ebbetts,  Cashier  Union  Bank ;  W. 
T.  Hooker,  Cashier  Continental  Bank;  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  Esq.,  New  York.  Jan.  10. 


T.  s.  ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE 

GIVES  over  900  largo,  double-column  octavo  pages 
of  choioe  reading  matter  in  a  year.  Also,  from 
12  to  15  stoel  engravings,  of  a  high  order  of  excel¬ 
lence,  besides  from  i50to  200  wood  engravings,  all  for 
$1.25,  in  clubs  of  four  subscribers.  Tho  cheapest 
Monthly  Magazine  in  tho  .World!  The  Third  Vol¬ 
ume  begins  in  January,  1864,  and  will  contain  a  new 
story,  or  nouvellotto,  by  Mr.  Arthur,  entitled  “  The 
Ahqel  of  the  Household.”  Terms,  in  advance, 
$2  a  year ;  4  copies,  one  year,  $5 ;  12  copies,  one  year, 
$16,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  olub.  Specimen  num- 


FATKNTS. 

ZC.  ROBBINS,  Attorney  for  Procuring  and  De- 
.  fending  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  makes  Ex¬ 
aminations  at  tho  Patent  Office,  prepares  Drawings 
and  Papers  for  Applicants  for  Patents,  and  oan  be 
oonsnlted  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Pate"1-  T-° 


. .  and  other  countries.  He  also 

continues  to  devote  especial  attention  to  arguing 
rejected  applications  before  the  Commissioner  of  Pa¬ 
tents,  in  which  line  of  practioe  he  has  succeeded  ' 
procuring  a  great  number  of  valuable  patents.  B 
fee  for  an  examination  at  the  Patent  Offioe  is  five  dc 
lars ;  for  other  services  tho  charge  will  be  reasonab) 
Reference  can  be  made  to  members  of  Congress,  or 
hose  for  whom  Mr.  R.  has  transacted  business  during 
he  past  nine  years.  Aug.  25— r  — 


THE  UNITED  STATES  JOURNAL 
JS  the  largest  Quarto  published  in  America,  and 


L  contains  more  reading  matter  than  any  $2  Mags 


>o  25  c< 


ffered  pre- 


About  a  year  ago,  we  promised  to  best; 
subscribers  a  premium  of  $1,000  as  soon  a 
ber  should  reach  100,000  We  havo  also 

miums  to  the  amount  of  $300,  to  bo  div - 

25  persons  sending  in  the  largest  number  of  suhscri 
bers.  Wo  hereby  announce  that  all  tho  above  pro 
miums  will  be  awarded  on  the  25(h  day  of  Maroh, 
1854.  We  are  also  offering  other  inducements  to 
subscribers  and  agents. 

Sample  copies,  containing  particulars,  sent  to 
der,  free  of  oharge. 

Publishers  of  papers  giving  this  one  insertion  i 
be  placed  on  our  subscription  list  for  tho  year. 


Jan. 


GEO.  W.  NEWCOMB, 


i«  U.  States  Circuit  and  Suprem 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  FAVORITE.” 

A  New  and  Improved  Volume. 

WOODWORTH'S  YOUTHS  CABINET  entei 
upon  tho  Ninth  Year  of  its  publication,  with  th 
try  N amber.  This  Magazine  has  acquired  th 
of  the  “Young  People’s  Favorite.”  It  hs 
become  a  household  word.  Its  artioles  comprise  a 
almost  endless  variety;  all,  whether  grave  or  hnmoi 
ous,  adapted  to  instruct  as  woll  as  entertain,  and  th 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  pure  and  healthful  m( 


FRANCIS  C.  ■WOODWORTH, 

Author  of  “Uncle  Frank’s  Homo  Stories,’’  “The; 
dore  Thinker’s  Tales,”  “  Stories  about  Animals,”  Ae 
is  still  tho  Editor.  The  January  number  contains 
ehoioo  variety  of  artioles,  including  some  of  the  bo. 
Puzzles  over  published.  For  engravings,  we  har 
Portraits  of  Washington  Irving,  Daniel  Webster  o 
his  Farm,  and  a  host  of  others ;  among  which  is  ot 
Frontispiece,  executed  at  gi-eat  expense,  in  the  higl 
est  style  of  the  art  The  picture  is  a  perfect  gen 
itself  worth  tho  price  of  tho  entire  volume. 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD, 


which  havo  aided  materially  in  swolling  our  sul 
seription  list  since  the  Editor's  roturn  from  abroai 
will  bo  continued  lhrongh  tho  year  1854. 


Richest  Dollar  Magazine  in  the  World  ! 

It  embraces  nearly  600  pages,  forming  two  beaut 
subscribe.  Send  ai 


gravings.  Now  is  the  timi 
-  t  the  January  number,  if  you  are  unaoquaintt 
.  ith  the  work,  and  judge  for  yourself.  We  will  sei 
this  number  to  any  address,  when  required  as  a  spec 
ten,  for  six  oents,  or  two  postage  stamps. 

Price  of  Woodworth’ s  Youth’s  Cabinet,  only  One 
Dollar  a  Year. 

Four  oopies,  874  oents,  -  -  -  $3  50 


re  copies 


Eighl  a 
d  for  a 


copies,  75  oe 


4  00 


club  of  eight  or  more,  an  extra  copy  will  1 
sent  to  the  one  who  gets  up  the  club. 

All  subscriptions  must  commence  with  tho  begh 
ning  of  a  volume,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  tl 
money.  Address,  post-paid, 

D.' A.  WOODWORTH,  118  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

TWENTY  OR  THIRTY  GOOD  AGENTS 
will  bo  employed  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  tl 


Union,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  subsorit  , 
selling  tho  bound  volumes.  A  liberal  por  oentage  w 
be  allowed  to  those  who  apply,  suitably  reoommende 
Address,  as  above, 


Jan.  19. 


A  REFORMATORY  PAPER  FOR  CHILDRI! 
THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Edited  by  Uncle  Lucius,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  want  of  a  paper  for  ohildron,  of  a  reformato 
oharaoter,  has  long  boon  felt.  The  juvenile  p 
pers  of  our  land  do  not  meet  tho  demands  of  thocoi 
munity.  They  please  the  eye  and  interost  the  read' 
but  do  not  instruct  and  enlighten  tho  mind  with  ri 
erence  to  the  great  sins  of  the  day.  Reformers !  T! 
Juvenile  Instructor  is  intonded  to  meet  this  deman 
It  is  tho  paper  for  children — for  Sabbath  schools  as 
Day  schools. 

The  Instruotor  is  published  every  other  week, 


venty-six  numbers  per  year.  . 
mences  January  5,  1854.  A  Corresponding  Edit 
has  been  secured.  Her  writings  for  children  are  i 
roady  known  and  admired  by  many.  Hlustratio 


-ery  number.  No  reasonabk 
pensewifl  be  spared  to  make  it  attractive.  Five  t 
sand  subscribers  were  added  last  year. 

Our  Terms — invariably  in  advance. 

For  single  oopies . $0 

Five  to  one  person  1. 


Twenty  do. 
Thirty  do. 
Forty  do. 
Filly 


$3.00 — postage  paid  ■ 


hundred  do.  12.00  do,  -  16.80 

This  is  only  twelve  cents  a  copy,  where  fills'  00Pi 
are  taken  ;  which  is  as  cheap  as  any  other  ohildrei 
paper  in  the  country,  and  cheaper  than  many’ 


